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a A QUESTION OF VALUES a 
: In its failure to allow consideration of those things which are not 3 s 
: essential or at least seem not essential to the demands of the moment, i = 
: every business of today has a point of similarity with every other business. i = 
: The thought is impressed upon me more clearly from day to day i 
: that here lies a very real menace to our development and that we are in i 
: grave danger of failing to use our best mentality in working out problems i 
: which a few years from now may tell the story of successful or unsuccessful : 
: business. : 
i Our Vice-President Mr. Goss, in his report for the Research Com- : 
: mittee which appears in this number, has sounded a warning note to this # 
E same effect. In Association work we feel the same tendency and the same 2 
z = 
: dificulty in doing many of the things we wish to undertake because of = 
E ; ; =: 
: pressure of immediate demands. 
: I believe every business man should stop for a moment and take ' 
: stock of the relative importance of the tasks which lie before him and : 
z that more often than not this will result in more thought being given 
i to the bigger issues. 
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OUR IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 
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By Secretary of Labor JAMes J. Davis 
Address Before the Annual Meeting of the Association on November 18. 


Before getting on to the real subject of my 
address, which is the present immigration law, 
I want to take this opportunity to refer for a 
moment, to two or three questions of national 
importance and to congratulate the business 
men of Connecticut on this 
splendid organization in 
which eight hundred of you 
are banded together to be 
of service to your state. 
We owe a service to our 
government and I believe 
that all of us ought to set 
aside a few hours occa- 
sionally for the purpose of 
thinking about our state 
and national governments, 
thinking about the kind of 
men we want to have serve 
us, and thinking about reg- 
istering on registration day 
and voting on election day. 
We may have a very impor- 
tant mission somewhere, 
business in some foreign 
land, or in some far-away 
state, but we can have 
nothing more important 
than voting, for if our gov- 
ernment is not good, nor sound, nor stable, it 
is business that suffers. When people are elected 
to office whom we do not like the chances are 
it is our own fault. I recall now that the num- 
ber of votes cast in the last election for mayors, 
county officers, etc., indicated that through- 
out the country only about forty per cent of 
our people turned out to vote. I have missed but 
one opportunity to vote, for I consider it the 
greatest privilege that has ever been given me to 
be a citizen of this great democracy of ours. 
Consider for a moment the number of votes cast 
for members of the Senate. I am thinking of 
one state especially where I know men are not 
in sympathy with the work of a certain man. I 
find that only forty per cent of the voters in the 
state were registered, about thirty per cent of 
the vote went to the polls, and today that man 
has a seat in the United States Senate because 
he won by ten per cent of that forty per cent. 
The responsibility for such conditions rests 
upon all of us and a change will come only 
when we realize our responsibilities. 





SECRETARY JAMES J. DAVIS life. 


SoME TARIFF QUESTIONS 


There is a great deal of propaganda now 
going about in regard to the tariff. I myself 
have deliberately followed one or two of our 
prominent speakers to try 
in my humble way to an- 
swer them. ‘They are all 
saying that if we want the 
nations of Europe to pay 
their debts to us we must 
remove the tariff from our 
manufactured articles to 
give them an opportunity 
to sell to us. I was brought 
up in an industry whose 
product is exported or pro- 
tected by the tariff and I 
have answered that argu- 
ment by this question: 
What factory in America 
shall we shut down so that 
they can open factories in 
Europe? Shall we send the 
American worker out hun- 
gry and let a foreign 
worker profit by it? I have 
been a protectionist all my 
I know the difference 
in wages in other countries and this, that ours 
are three times more than in most countries, 
and even ten times greater than in some. Can 
we stand competition with the Chinaman who 
gets twenty cents a day? In Asia and in Europe 
and in Great Britain there is a great depression 
now altho things are beginning to take on a 
little new life in old England. Goods were 
brought to Great Britain, manufactured there 
and sent out all over the world, just as the 
states of our country send raw materials to 
New England to be manufactured here and then 
sent over the country as finished products. 


TRAINING Boys AND GIRLS 

Because I believe in giving flowers while 
the recipient lives rather than to put them on 
his coffin after he is dead, I spend all of my 
spare time in looking after orphaned children, 
of which we have about 1,500 at Mooseheart, 
Illinois. I am interested in the child life of 
America. I am interested in training children 
to understand the business side of this great life 
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of ours. I have some very strong convictions on 
this subject on which perhaps you in this great 
educational center might not agree with me. 
I believe (and we are demonstrating every day 
that it can be done) that when a boy or girl 
leaves a school, he or she ought to be able to 
make a living with his or her hands. I think 
ordinarily we train our children for the schol- 
astic side too much and that when they come 
through the colleges too few want to do any- 
thing with their hands. 

In our work at Mooseheart we train the 
boys and girls to respect and to like work, and 
of the hundreds that have left us with the 
knowledge of a trade, some going to such tech- 
nical schools as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and Carnegie Tech for higher 
mental development, none has disappointed us. 
They are all able to take care of themselves, 
both boys and girls. I think the greatest wrong 
that can be done to a child is to refuse to teach 
him how to make a living with his hands. 


OvER-PRODUCTION 


Just one thing more before I get on to the 
question of immigration. I want to call your 
attention to what I believe to be one of our 
greatest problems in America, namely, the over- 
development in industry. Consider, for a mo- 
ment the over-development of the great textile 
industry in which you of New England are much 
interested. Thirty years ago, the textile indus- 
tries were working ten hours a day, two shifts a 
day and had plenty of business. Today they can 
produce all the textiles this country needs in 
about seven months. Why? The answer to part 
of that is very simple. Thirty years ago every 
woman wore at least fifty-four yards of textiles. 
She wore three or four skirts, another basque 
or two, a high-necked dress, and she trailed a 
yard and a half after her down the street. She 
was in competition with the street sweepers. 
Today she wears perhaps little more than three 
and a half or four yards. Take, for example, 
also, the bituminous coal industry. Do you 
know that within the last three weeks we pro- 
duced in this country over 12,000,000 tons of 
soft coal and that all the bituminous mines are 
not at work? We consume only 500,000,000 
tons a year, and that is more coal than was ever 
produced in any three successive weeks in the 
history of America. Even with our full pro- 
duction during the war we never produced in 
three successive weeks as much bituminous coal 
as we did in the last three weeks. The industry 
is over-developed. 

I will give you an illustration from the State 
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of Illinois, which is a fair example of other 
states. They have there 1,034 mines including 
wagon mines and other kinds. Three hundred 
and thirty-eight of them, are along railroads 
and last year they produced in round numbers 
over 77,000,000 tons of coal. The industry 
is so over-developed that one could take eighty- 
four of those mines, operate them three hun- 
dred days in the year, and produce not 77,000,- 
000 but 500,000,000 tons. This is because the 
miners now average only two days’ work a 
week. No industry can live when its men work 
only two days a week and the men themselves 
are not worth much in the purchasing power 
of the nation. 

We have been fortunate in that we have no 
dole system as they have in England, but if 
nothing is done about it, we are going to have 
a greater clamor for a dole of some kind and 
a situation where money is received that has 
not been earned is certainly neither good for 
a community nor for business. 


THe BEGINNING OF IMMIGRATION 
RESTRICTION 


Immigration is one of the big problems of 
the Government. At the time President Hard- 
ing asked me to go to Washington and take 
over the office of Secretary of Labor, there 
were between five and six million men out of 
work. It was estimated then that there were 
at least a million in Europe waiting to come 
here and in some of our cities soup houses and 
charity distributing points had been opened for 
working men. As the result of our efforts in 
bringing conditions to the attention of the 
public, we passed the Restrictive Immigration 
Act of 1922 upon which the present law is 
based. The two are similar except for the fact 
that in the first act the number that could come 
to this country was limited but they could all 
come in five or six months. We concluded 
that we should distribute quotas over ten 
months to relieve congestion at Ellis Island, 
where we sometimes had as many as five and 
six thousand people. The first Commissioner 
at Ellis Island resigned and we appointed an- 
other, a splendid gentleman, who not only spent 
all he received in the way of salary but de- 
voted a considerable part of his private funds 
to help to bring order out of chaos on the 
Island. 

You remember the heart-appealing stories 
of those days. Finally by going about over 
the country and talking in the various sections 
we were able to convince Congress that these 
quotas ought to be distributed. 
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Of course we have some opposition to the 
change. For instance the State Department 
made arrangements with Great Britain to have 
physical examinations on the other side and 
they are rejecting a good many there. Never- 
theless, 1 have sat over 
there during the exam- 
inations, listening to the 
conversation of the gov- 
ernment public health 
oficer and the emigrant, 
and I did not hear a com- 
plaint from one man who 
was rejected. 


For SELECTIVE 
IMMIGRATION 

I hope to see the same 
thing done in other coun- 
tries, but I have heard 
many say that I am not 
sound on this and that: it 
cannot be done. I can 
see no reason why we 
cannot have purely selec- 
tive immigration. Every 
consular office in Europe 
has a waiting line today 
that would reach around 
Yale University and back 
again. I am arguing and trying to convince 
Congress that instead of taking the man who 
does not fit here or who is not needed the busi- 
ness men of American should say, “ I want this 
sort of a man,” and then the immigration 
oficers would be notified to get him. 

We have a quota which will give us about 
160,000 annually coming to this country from 
Europe. -If with that we have selective immi- 
gration I think we can save the business and 
the laboring interests of the country. Suppose, 
for example, that a textile mill in New Eng- 
land employing a thousand men in changing 
from textiles to something else. A specialist 
is needed who is now on the outside and comes 
under the present law. Incidentally, I hope 
to construe the law in a different way. I have 
been studying it day after day during the past 
six months with that end in mind. This manu- 
facturer wants a specialist to give one thousand 
men or more work in his New England mill. 
We agree that the manufacturer should have 
his man, so why should not that man have pref- 
erence and these workers be kept employed? 

Fifty per cent of the present quota that now 
comes in are supposed to go to farms. We 
have no trouble in finding some of these so- 
called farmers farming on Hester Street in 


in and said: 


you. 


you can cash it 
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EVERY PROSPECT FOR A 
GOOD YEAR 


“I want to tell you a good story,” 
said Secretary Davis, 
picked up in Scotland. The owner 
of a large factory had had a very 
successful year, coming upon the 
heels of a long lean period. He 


wished to share the good things 
with his employes so he called them 


‘I want to have you 
share in our prosperity and as you 
deserve special consideration, 
have made out a check for each of 
If we have as good business 
next year as we have had this year, 
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New York or the West Side in Chicago. If 
they are coming here to do this, why accept 
them over there? Why fool ourselves about 
it? 

We might just as well make up our minds 
that we are never going 
to have an American 
open door policy on im- 
migration, if we let 
everyone come in who 
wants to come in. There 
is but one hope for the 
business interests of 
America, and that is 
purely selective immi- 
gration. When I say 
‘‘ business interests,” I[ 
mean workers, too, be- 
cause they are all a part 
of the great scheme of 
American business. 


I Last year 294,314 im- 
grants came in. Of that 
number, 157,000 came 
from Europe. The rest 
came from Canada, 
Mexico and South 
America and adjacent 
islands. A few China- 
men came in under the 
treatey, for business purposes. Always, be- 
cause of China’s tremendous population, we 
begin by barring the Chinaman. There are 
400,000,000 of them. Should we have open 
immigration and lower those bars? ‘Try it 
once, and see what they say in the West. 

Should there be open immigration for the 
40,000,000 Javanese and the 60,000,000 
Japanese and Koreans? Does anybody want 
open immigration with India? 

One of the most prominent business men in 
America who employs some 300,000 men and 
with whom I discussed this subject following 
the passage of the 1922 law, said, ‘‘ We ought 
not to stop labor from coming in.” 

“All right,” I said, ‘‘ I will send the solicitor 
down and find out how many of those coming 
in are laborers.” 

He wanted to know how he could tell whether 
they were laborers or not and I said, “‘ The 
best test is to see if they have callouses on 
their hands, but be careful that these golf fel- 
lows don’t fool you.” 

The solicitor went and if I remember cor- 
rectly, out of the six hundred or eight hundred 
that came in, only twenty were going to do 
really manual labor. I gave my business friend 
the figures and he was convinced that it was 


“that I 
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all wrong to have open immigration. 
Tue Contract Lasor Law 


If any manufacturer went to Europe, con- 
tracted with a man and then paid his fare over, 
all without first getting the approval of the 
Secretary of Labor, under the Contract Labor 
Law he would be liable to a fine and a jail 
sentence and the immigrant that he brought 
over would be deported. 

I was working in the mills of. Pennsylvania 
as°a youngster when they came around with 
petitions for us to sign to the effect that any- 
one bringing in contract labor would be penal- 
ized. It was a case of one strike after an- 
other. I have seen communities that were 
English one day speaking another language the 
next. If there was any talk about an advance 
in wages, two or three shiploads of outsiders 
were taken into town and put in the stockade, 
and that was the end of it. They passed the 
new Contract Labor Law because we were un- 
wise in using the law that was at that par- 
ticular time in force. We must satisfy the in- 
dustrial needs of America and by selection we 
equalize the whole incoming throng. I am not 
a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but I am 
sure that the people of America will never 
again stand for an open door policy on immi- 
gration: 


SELECTION AND DEVELOPMENT OF WORKERS 


You are asking yourselves, ““ Where are we 
going to get these workers?” We must de- 
velop them, and we must select those that are 
coming in under the quota law. A poll was 
taken in Congress in 1924 in the House of 
Representatives, and the opinion was expressed 
that if selective immigration was not accepted, 
total exclusion would take its place. 

We have open immigration with Canada. I 
do not recall the exact figures, but I should say 
that about 40,000 came in from Canada last 
year and I think that more than 30,000 came 
in from Mexico. I have some really strong 
convictions on the Mexican end of it and | 
have expressed them to some men who are 
champions of open immigration. 

Let in those who have ambition, who will 
work. There are plenty of them. One Cor- 
nishman, one Irishman or one metallurgist 
from the mines of Europe could do a dozen 
times as much work as many of the miners 
now employed here. 

If a man does two and one-half times the 
work of a Mexican, then we can afford to pay 
him at least twice the pay, for we have fewer 
people on our payrolls, and they will build a 
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community that is worth something to the rest 
of the country. Such men want the good 
things of life. They are not satisfied with a 
sombrero, some chile conxcarne, an adobe hut 
and a cigarette. I have been looking up Mexi- 
can statistical data in this country, and I find 
that these people fill our poor houses and our 
jails, and after they work three or four days 
they want to move on somewhere else. I re- 
member that when I was speaking in Rock 
Island, Illinois, the mayor of a nearby town 
wanted me to go down and get rid of them all, 
because he said that they were of no value to 
the community. 

I am in favor of having people come here 
who will keep the country moving forward. I 
want laboring men to come of the sort from 
which you can recruit your management. God 
help any institution that cannot recruit its 
management from its rank and file. Pity a 
country where there are no opportunities for 
men with ambition and brains. 

In the factories of Pittsburgh there are signs 
in seven, eight, ten different languages because 
the employes do not understand our own lan- 
guage. One result is a tremendous number of 
accidents, and all are paid for by somebody 
for the compensation laws of the country are 
such as to require it. Surely, when one can- 
not read a sign, cannot understand its meaning, 
there are bound to be accidents. I say then that 
the sooner we have the right kind of an im- 
migration policy board, especially in regard to 
examinations, the better it will be. 

I would not want to be Secretary of Labor 
and go through another three years like the 
first three years when I was in office, with the 
vast number of appeals coming to me. No 
matter what language they speak, we are deal- 
ing with human beings and they ought to be 
treated as such. I like what our President said 
on this subject at the American Legion Conven- 
tion, “It does not make any difference what 
boat we came over on. We all are now on 
the American boat, and we must pull together 
for America.” 

We have over 14,000,000 foreign born in 
this country, and I am one of them. I  be- 
lieve we ought to have an annual enrollment of 
all aliens. The alien does not want to beg. 
He does not want charity. He just wants an 
opportunity. About twenty per cent of the 
aliens of this country are following some educa- 
tional program. Why not direct the other 
eighty per cent? In Lucerne County Pennsyl- 
vania, they recently had one hundred and thirty- 
four men applying for citizenship, but papers 
were issued to only twenty-four of them, be- 
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cause the rest could neither read nor write. 
They did not understand our language, because 
they did not understand our customs. 


Let us be helpful. Let us be kind. Let us 
teach them our way. I am not afraid that we 
will not always have men to do our work. I 
have had a pretty good opportunity in four 
years to look into the business interests of this 
country, and I am not afraid on that score. We 
are living on a higher plane than any other 
country in the world. We are the best housed, 
the best clothed, the best fed people in all the 
world, and on the average the best educated 
men in all the world. There is no country to 
equal ours. 


Some seven thousand years ago when we first 
tried to buy our way out of slavery, we began 
to pay wages to hire another man, and seven 
hundred and fifty years ago a carpenter work- 
ing on the Tower of London received five 
cents a day. It took.seven hundred and fifty 
years to raise him from five cents to five dollars 
a day and in the last one hundred years that 
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has been just doubled with carpenters for in- 
stance. 

Nor Wace But PRopucrive ABILITY 

It is not so much what we pay in wages as 
what we produce for that pay. If I had my 
way I would insert in the text books of the 
nation, so that children might read, “ It is not 
the wage that counts; but the important thing 
is what is produced for that wage.” ‘To have 
a successful business in America, one must get 
production because no business can live if it 
expends its capital. Wages must be paid from 
earnings. If the worker does not produce, 
there are no earnings, and there is no success- 
ful business. 

One last word. Why should we not have 
selective immigration? I would be glad if you 
men who represent the business interests of 
this state, would write me and point to some 
better way. Congress is about to reconvene. 
This question will be discussed there and I 
would appreciate it if you would express to me 
your views on this very important subject. 








PRESIDENT HUBBARD HONORED 


During the course of the annual meeting Mr. 
F. S. Chase, in behalf of directors and ex- 
directors of the Association presented Mr. 
Hubbard with a very handsome mahogany 
humidor in honor of Mr. Hubbard’s ten years 
of service as an officer of the Association. In 
addressing the membership Mr. Chase said: 
‘“Mr. Hubbard has held the office of presi- 
dent of our Association for a decade and this 
seems to the directors to be an opportune time 
to show to him a little of the personal affec- 
tion that we hold for him, based upon: our 
association over a number of years and the ad- 
miration and respect we have for his extra- 
ordinary work and fine, serious ability. There 
seemed to be no better time to say these words 
than here in front of you all, because we feel 


that while we are doing this individually we - 


voice, in this as in other things, the sentiment 
of the membership.” 

In accepting the gift from Mr. Chase, Mr. 
Hubbard said: ‘“ This testimonial, which is 
entirely unexpected, is most sincerely appre- 
ciated. Through the Association I have had 
the pleasure of serving the state for ten years 
and as time goes on I am very conscious of one 
thing. It is part of my job to go all over 
the country, especially here in New England, 
and to meet the different groups of manufac- 
turers and others representing interests closely 
affiliated with ours, but I never come back to 


Connecticut without a very unusual feeling of 
gratitude. 


“* Among our manufacturers in Connecticut 
there is a very unusual desire and a willingness 
to try to do the best thing and the right thing, 
not only for our own industrial interests but 
also for the good of the State of Connecticut. 
We are, in our little, limited territory a singu- 
larly fortunate and happy lot of people, and it 
is only because of the desire and the willing- 
ness of Connecticut citizenry to try to make our 
state better, that we have been as successful as 
we have. 


‘““T could preach a sermon on what I believe 
are the future possibilities of this state. It 
is a state without a stigma, and we are an in- 
dustrial center that is second to none. 

“The mere fact, which Mr. Chase has re- 
ferred to of my having given the best that I 
had for ten years, is not what has made our 
Association. What has made the Association 
is the men you have elected on your board of 
directors. It is the men you have elected to 
serve on your committees. It is the men who 
have been giving their time to help me, as your 
executive, to solve your problems. 

“* And that is not all. This beautiful gift has 
been given to me, but the truth is that the 
people connected with the Association, its Staff, 
are the ones who have done the job.” 
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THE AIRSHIP INQUIRY 


By Senator 


Hiram BINGHAM 


. 
Highlights of the Recent Investigation as Recounted by Senator Bingham at the Annual 


Meeting of the 


The President has impressed the value of 


economy upon those of us in Washington, and 
in doing this he has had the support of the 
Economy with the President begins 


‘What you do 


Nation. 
in the words that he uses — ‘ 
not say does not hurt you 
is his favorite saying, and 
it is a comfort to find that 
his exalted position has not 
changed his New England 
characteristics nor his old- 
fashioned simplicity and 
fondness for thinking 
straight along the lines of 
the needs of the American 
people, without regard to 
popularity, without regard 
to getting votes, without 
making any of the familiar 
demagogic gestures appeal- 
ing to the multitude. He is 
continually ministering to 
the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people, faithfully rep- 
resenting their deep, silent, 
abiding convictions. His 
thoughts are their thoughts, 
and they recognize in him 
and his utterances their 
own unexpressed ideals and future hopes. 

The President has been thinking about the 
aircraft problem for quite a long time. I had 
a number of talks with him about it last spring, 
during which he asked many questions. He 
studied the matter during the summer, and this 
fall, soon after he returned to Washington, 
he was asked by the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy to appoint a board whose 
duty it should be to investigate the aircraft 
situation and submit proposals for national de- 
fense. The board was appointed and in ask- 
ing us to assume this work the President 
requested us to supplement the studies already 
made on the subject and to have ready our 
report by the end of November. 

My special purpose now is to call to your 
attention some of the interesting features of 
the testimony and to bring out some points 
which may possibly have escaped your atten- 
tion while the public hearings were in progress. 

There have been a great many aircraft in- 
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Association 


vestigations since the beginning of the war, and 
the effect on the public mind has been most 
confusing. The earliest one of which I have 
recollection slowed down the wheels of progress 
in the Army Air Service as early as the winter 
of 1917-1918 before the 
United States had been at 
war more than seven or 
eight months. While we 
were trying to win the war, 
people who, for reasons 
best known to themselves, 
believed there was some- 
thing wrong, were going 
through our files and ask- 
ing innumerable ques- 
tions. Before the war was 
over there were one or two 
more investigations. All 
will recall the Hughes in- 
vestigation of 1918, when 
that distinguished lawyer 
examined a large number 
of witnesses and later sub- 
mitted a report to the 
President. There have 
been about twenty or twen- 
ty-five Congressional and 
other investigations of the 
Air Service since 1917, and nearly all of them 
have caused officers of the Air Service to spend 
an enormous amount of time in answering 
questions and digging up tables of statistics. 
We regretted that this had to be done all over 
again for us. 

At the present time there are five commit- 
tees, boards or courts which are investigating 
the Air Service, none of which has yet made 
its final official report. The oldest of these is 
known as the Lampert Committee, a special 
committee of the House of Representatives 
appointed during the last session of Congress 
to inquire into the operations of the United 
States Air Service. This committee conducted 
prolonged hearings in Washington as well as 
in California and New York, and the testi- 
mony, which has been published i in six volumes 
with a total of 4,200 pages, covers a very wide 
range of subjects and is of great importance. 
Some of the documents prepared at the com- 
mittee’s request will long continue to be stand- 


ard works of reference for all students of aero- 
nautics. It may be of interest to note in this 
connection that Colonel Mitchell was repeat- 
edly requested to testify before this committee 
and was given an opportunity to state his views 
at great length. ‘The index alone, of his testi- 
mony, fills sixteen pages of the report. 


Besides the Lampert Committee and the 
President’s Air Board, there is still in existence 
the Naval Court of Inquiry into the loss of 
the Shenandoah, which has yet to make its 
official report about that great disaster; there 
is the committee appointed by the Department 
of Commerce in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Engineering Council, which has been mak- 
ing a remarkably comprehensive study, not yet 
completed, of commercial aeronautics; and 
there was the Court Martial of. Colonel 
Mitchell which was engaged in airing some of 
the troubles of the air services for the most 
part for the third time this year. I might say 
that the American Engineering Council’s work 
embraces a study of commercial aeronautics of 
all nations and proposes to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, why it is that although this country was 
the first to develop practical heavier-than-air 
flying machines (and there were no pilots in 
the World War superior to ours) our develop- 
ment of commercial aeronautics is behind that 
of most of the great countries of the world. 
In Europe there are nearly 5,000 or 6,000 miles 
of airways over which comfortable passenger 
planes travel two or three times a week, in 
some cases two or three times a day, but as 
yet there are practically no such routes in this 
country. 

In view of all these investigations and the 
score or more which preceded them during the 
past eight years, it is remarkable that the Gov- 
ernment Air Service has had time to make any 
progress at all, except in answering questions. 
It appears to be true that a very large portion 
of the time and effort of many of the ablest 
officers in the Army Air Service has been taken 
up in answering the requests for information 
of the different commissions of inquiry. 


The President’s Aircraft Board did not feel 
it necessary to attempt to duplicate the able 
and thorough work done by the Lampert Com- 
mittee nor the careful, scientific investigations 
of the Committee on Civil Aviation. All of 
the results of these committee investigations 
were freely placed at our disposal, including 
some very valuable secret documents and re- 
ports of confidential hearings held by the Gen- 
eral Board of the Navy on the whole subject 
of the relative importance of aircraft, surface 
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craft and sub-surface craft. That investiga- 
tion was of vital importance to the national 
defense and the people on the witness stand 
were so thoroughly acquainted with the inner- 
most Government secrets that it was impossible 
to print their testimony. 


What then was there left for our Board to 
do? We did attempt to make a cross-section 
of allGovernment activities relating to aviation. 
We had before us four members of the Cabi- 
net and their assistants and we asked them to 
make such statements as they desired regard- 
ing their plans and policies. ‘Testimony was 
sought from the highest officials in the depart- 
ments as well as from the oldest and most ex- 
perienced of pilots in both the Army and the 
Navy. Nearly one million words of testimony 
were taken, of which about 50,000 came from 
Colonel Mitchell, who was requested by the 
Board to “ put everything in.” 


One result of our hearings, so far as the 
public was concerned, was amusingly and 
graphically represented by one of Hanny’s car- 
toons in the Philadelphia Inquirer, entitled 
‘* They have us so mixed we do not know what 
to do.” Public opinion was here pictured as a 
hungry little pup, dizzy and cross-eyed with 
excitement because the “ Pros” and ‘ Cons ” 
of the testimony for and against a United Air 
Service were thrown down on each side of him 
as such as attractive pile of bones that he could 
not decide which to take first. The confusion 
that existed in the public mind was largely due 
to the circumstance that although certain ad- 
vocates of a United Air Service had given the 
impression that this was desired by all pilots 
and air men, the testimony brought out em- 
phatically the fact that a United Air Service 
was not desired by the Naval pilots; on the 
other hand, it was desired by a majority of 
the Army pilots. The unanimity of the opposi- 
tion of the Naval pilots to a United Air Service 
was one of the most striking and unexpected 
features of the testimony. 

The oldest and most experienced pilots from 
the Navy were called before us. We had Com- 
mander Kenneth Whiting, a remarkably brave, 
courageous officer, who had been in the Air 
Service nearly from its inception and who was 
formerly in the Submarine Service. -Com- 
mander Whiting was the first man shot out of 
a torpedo tube under water from a submarine, 
in an effort to determine whether there was 
any way for a man to escape from a submarine 
which was unable to rise. We also had Com- 
mander Towers, who was in command of that 
remarkable flight across the Atlantic, when the 
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first successful trip was made by the NC-4. 
We had testimony from Commander Bellinger 
who got as far as the Azores, and from Com- 
mander Richardson who actually did get across, 
I believe. From the Army we had Major 
Kilner, who was at the 
head of all the training 
in France, one of the 
ablest Air Service men 
in the United States, a 
born pilot, expert me- 
chanic, thorough soldier 
and marvelous adminis- 
trator. Today Major 
Kilner is General Pat- 
rick’s executive in charge 
of the office of the Chief 
of Air Service in Wash- 
ington. We had Major 
Royce, who was one of 
the most distinguished 
fliers at the front and 
who came from the fly- 
ing school in Texas to.” 
where the army aviators 
receive their preliminary 
training. He testified 
that this school, wherein scores of officers are 
learning to fly and which is equipped with 200 
planes, would in any other branch of the service 
naturally be commanded by a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral, but the Air Service had put it in command 
of a Major because the Air Service has only 
one Brigadier-General. The Army Air Service 
believes that it is better to put an able flying 
officer.in charge of a great undertaking, even 
if he is only a Major, than to put a Brigadier- 
General in charge of it just because he has that 
title and does not know anything about flying. 
The Navy high commander does not hold that 
theory, but believes that it is more important 
to put a man with the rank of Captain, corre- 
sponding to the rank of Colonel, in charge of 
a naval flying school either at Pensacola, Hamp- 
ton Roads, Chicago, San Diego, or wherever 
it might be, who is an able administrator, even 
if he knows nothing about flying, than to put 
a pilot in charge who does not have the rank 
of Captain. The naval aviators, however, were 
a unit in protesting that they felt it was not 
fair to put a non-flyer in charge of a school, 
as commanding officer. 


Since 1920, when Congress enacted the law, 
there have been no non-flying officers in com- 
mand of the Army Air Service activities. The 
Navy, however, has never adopted that plan, 
it was brought out in the testimony. 


to me?” 


‘ 
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A COOLIDGE ANECDOTE 


_ On one occasion when Mr. Cool- 
idge was presiding over the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, a 


the floor became unusually heated 
and one Senator was requested by 
another to depart to a region un- 


known but reputably uncomfortable. 


“Mr. President,” 
Senator, “ did you hear what he said 


“ Yes, I heard,” said Mr. Coolidge. 
“T know the rules. 











The testimony also developed the fact that 
the majority of pilots are clearly of the opinion 
that the chief troubles of the Air Service are 
not in connection with material but with per- 
sonnel matters. We had no evidence presented 

to our Board that officers 
were required to go up in 
planes that were not safe 
to fly. We had no evi- 
dence presented to show 
that the planes which 
had been built in the lat- 
ter part of the war and 
during the years since 
then and adopted by the 
Army and put into pro- 
duction, were _ planes 
which were mechanically 
poor. Of course, the old 
planes are-not as pleas- 
ant to fly as new planes, 
but no evidence was in- 
troduced tending to show 
that any countries have 
developed a better type 
of fighting or pursuit 
machines. It appears 
that our best planes have greater merit than 
those developed by any other country, while 
the great majority possessed by other coun- 
tries are of the type referred to by our fliers 
as “* obsolete.” 

One officer who had recently been abroad 
testified before us that the great number of 
planes that France and England have as com- 
pared with us is not due to their having built 
a lot of the latest type of planes, but to the 
fact that they had a great many more than we 
did at the end of the war. These they stored, 
and have been gradually bringing out. A great 
many of the planes which Japan has are World- 
War types. 

What, then, is the matter? If, due to some 
mysterious and magical change, when you went 
out in the morning to your car and found that 
during the night it had suddenly become of the 
vintage of 1917, what would you say? How 
many of you would enjoy going about town 
in such a car even if the engine was in perfect 
condition ? You want a 1926 or 1927 model, 
if you can get it, and so do the boys in the 
Air Service. 

The testimony revealed that it is generally 
understood that we have the best types of 
planes in the world, but we have only a few 
of each type, and they are not distributed for 
the people to fly in because we still have sev- 


discussion from 


said the first 


You don’t have 
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eral hundred planes, perfectly sound and of a 

type that Major Freeman in Hartford would 

> delighted to get for his squadron — the 
~4’s. 

One or two scientists who should know, have 
said that the Liberty motor was perhaps the 
greatest single contribution that America made 
to the war; a motor that was at the end of the 
war lighter than the Rolls Royce ‘‘ Eagle,” and 
yet more powerful, getting more horsepower 
per weight than that wonderful Rolls Royce 
motor. Moreover, due to American methods 
of manufacture, once under way, we were able 
to make four times as many per day as Eng- 
land turned out by hand. 

We still have in storage ten thousand new 
Liberty motors. They cost more than forty 
million dollars. What would you have us do 
with them? ‘Throw them away? Replace 
them with the beautiful motors that were built 
by the Packard Company last year for the 
Honolulu flight? 

The Government, through the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Air Service, has decided 
that the right thing to do is to go on develop- 
ing motors so that we can have the best motors 
in the world when we need them. We have the 
blue prints. We have tested new types and are 
ready to produce them when we have to. Proof 
of the wisdom of this policy lies in the fact 
that England has ordered quite a number of 
our American motors. No one in the world has 
any better aviation motors than we have. We 
have developed the best propellors, and here 
again we have a similar situation. One of the 
complaints of the pilots is that they are obliged 
to use wooden propellors of the sort used dur- 
ing the war. There are still thousands of pro- 
pellors in storage that were made during the 
war, one store-room alone in Ohio containing 
several thousand which we believe to be per- 
fectly sound. Since then, however, we have 
developed a composition propellor which is 
much better than the wooden one. Several 
hundred have been manufactured and put in 
storage, and when we have used up all the 
wooden propellors we will use this later type, 
yet they are already “ obsolete,” for we have 
standardized a metal propellor which is mag- 
nificent. England just bought some and put 
them on her fastest planes. England has also 
bought two or three hundred parachutes from 
us because we have developed a better para- 
chute than any other country. 

Naturally, the pilots complain because they 
cannot have the metal propellors, but remember 
that they are quite expensive. We have on hand 
four or five thousand serviceable propellors 


costing us about $1,000 each. Shall we throw 
them away? It is the policy of the War De- 
partment, as brought out in the testimony, to 
use this material, which is perfectly safe, but 
which is no more attractive than a new 1917 car 
would be today. Some day, when those wooden 
propellors are used up, everybody will have 
metal ones, but impatient pilots are anxious to 
have them immediately. 

On McCook Field, the Army Air Service 
has a wonderful engineering plant which has 
been engaged in research work since the war. 
This work might have been done by industry. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany spends eight to ten million dollars a year 
in research; Genera! Motors five or six million 
dollars; Eastman Kodak, seven hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. Why not let the air- 
plane manufacturers do the same? Yet what 
manufacturer is able to spend two or three mil- 
lion dollars in research on this particular sub- 
ject? The industry cannot stand it as yet. The 
Government must do it or it will not be done. 

One of the able pilots testifying before us 
said that the United States is third in number 
of airplanes, third in number of pilots, and 
first in design and knowledge and in advance- 
ment of the subject. The countries that are 
first and second in number of pilots and in 
number of planes ready to use are naturally 
Iuropean, where the capitol of one is within 
easy flying distance of another and where a 
nation lives day by day from hand to mouth, 
not knowing what the next day may bring 
forth. Aviation has removed the protection 
of the British Channel which was for some 
centuries England’s bulwark, and England 
knows that within a few hours’ time several 
thousand continental aviators could fly from 
continental airdromes and drop bombs in Eng- 
land. Consequently, England is training pilots 
and building planes, not that she expects to go 
to war but as a matter of protection. 

We tried to determine among other things 
whether there are any planes that could fly 
across the. Atlantic or Pacific with an efficient 
load of bombs and get back again, and all 
experts agreed that there were not. We asked 
if there were any planes that could fly that 
far with a reasonable military load even if 
they did not try to get back, and they agreed 
that there were no such planes. 

Not for many years to come will it be likely 
or possible that America could be attacked 
from Asia or Europe by air. Consequently, 
and I base this on the testimony of the coun- 
try’s most skillful engineers, there is no need 
to build up a large reserve of airplanes such 
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as they have in Europe. 

I beg you to remember that no airplane, even 
in peace time, has flown from Europe to 
America with any kind of a military load; 
the only things that have been carried for that 
distance are gas and oil. If you consider this, 
you will see why the War Department and the 
Navy Department do not think that there is 
any cause for excitement. 

A plane has flown with the prevailing west- 
erly winds from Newfoundland to Ireland. 
Our NC planes have gone to the Azores, Ma- 
deira and Gibraltar, aided by a large number 
of destroyers in the Navy. The world flyers, 
in the course of their wonderful achievement 
did fly from east to west, but it took them a 
long time and very slow hops from Greenland 
to Iceland over the icebergs. ‘This flight was 
one of the most dramatic episodes in history, 
and we are very proud of the flyers and par- 
ticularly of the young pilot among them from 
Connecticut. 

The flight across the Pacific took long, even 
with the aid of Navy vessels, and while they 
finally reached Asia, one plane was lost among 
the Aleutian Islands. The difficulties of that 
kind of flight are enormous and, from the testi- 
mony before us, it would appear that airplanes 
over the sea are not to be looked upon as very 
efficient as yet. 

Airships over the land are too slow to com- 
pete with railroad trains. The best that the 
Los Angeles or the Shenandoah could do was 
about fifty miles an hour, the speed of an ex- 
press train, and that only when the winds were 
favorable. When the winds were against the 
direction of flight, of course the speed over 
land was then very much less. Over the sea 
the airship can equal a boat’s speed, so that it 
looks as though airships would be used for 
work over the ocean, and airplanes for work 
over the land. 

This year, apparently, commercial aviation 
has turned the corner. At Dearborn, the Fords 
have built a great air port three-quarts of a 
mile square. In order that it may be used 
when the frost is coming out of the ground, 
it has more than twenty-five miles of tiling 
under it. Regular service for the Ford plants 
themselves are now maintained between 
Detroit and Cleveland and Detroit and 
Chicago. Planes operate on schedule time, and 
so far there have been no serious accidents. 

Our Air Mail service has been carrying the 
mail over a properly lighted airway. I would 
particularly call your attention to the route 
from New York to San Francisco, and the 
night route from Chicago to Omaha, where 
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during the past fiscal year planes have covered 
2,500,000 miles with only the loss of a single 
life. It is a very remarkable achievement, 
showing the safety of commercial as compared 
with military aeronautics.” 


I might go on indefinitely in a discussion of 
the future of commercial aeronautics. I be- 
lieve that the turn has come. Last winter 
Congress passed the first bill giving any kind of 
aic to commercial aviation, and this authorized 
the Post Office Department to let out con- 
tracts for the carrying of air mail. Fortu- 
nately, one of those contracts has been taken 
by a Connecticut concern, the Colonial Air- 
Lines and in addition remember we have here 
our flying Governor, who is promoting avia- 
tion in every possible way. He saw to it that 
one hundred thousand dollars was given toward 
the improvement of our State Airport at 
Brainard Field. That is the kind of thing 
that counts and the kind of thing that marks 
a milestone in the progress of American avia- 
tion. 

We are striving to put America first, but 
we must not be carried away by enthusiasm or 
impractical theories. When all is said and 
done, and you have perhaps had an oppor- 
tunity to read the four volumes of testimony 
which our Board is issuing, I believe you will 
agree with me that the present administration 
has not been remiss in developing aviation. 


AT THE BANQUET 


When you're tired of work and business, and 
you need a little play, 

There is nothing like a Banquet then to drive 
dull care away. 

You like the quips and stories, and the music 
and the noise, 

The tinkle to the glasses and the culinary joys; 

But better than the speeches and the things to 
drink and eat, 

Is the chance to get acquainted with the man 
across the street. 

The man across the street may seem a trifle 
stiff and odd, 

You meet him every day and speak, he answers 
with a nod; 

But down there at the banquet with your 
troubles laid away, 

You touch your neighbor’s elbow, and your 
eyes in laughter meet, 

And you really get acquainted with the man 
across the street. 
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THE PRESENT TAX SITUATION 


By 


ProFressor F. R. FAIRCHILD, Yale University. 


Heretofore, I have had the comfort of know- 
ing that two other sessions were in progress at 
the same hour and that my course was an elec- 
tive. This year, having been promoted from 
the side show to the main tent, as it were, 
this is apparently a re- 


been made, as for instance, interest on school 
fund deposits, discount on bonds sold or pre- 
mium on bonds redeemed, disregarding like- 
wise par redemption of bonds or shifting from 
sinking fund to general fund, or vice versa. 

So these figures repre- 
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curred. Any changes 
from the general fund 
to the sinking fund, and vice versa, are dis- 
regarded as are also the receipts from an issue 
of state bonds at par. 

The same explanation holds true of figures 
for expenditures. Those represent the comp- 
troller’s warrants as paid by the state treas- 
urer, plus any other payments which may have 





CHART I 


nues obtained from the 
miscellaneous corpora- 
tions’ net income tax, in which you are par- 
ticularly interested, are shown by checkered 
blocks in the block for revenues for each year. 

The result of these revenues, surpluses and 
deficits from year to year appear in the net debt 
of the state, which is going through an ex- 
tremely interesting cycle, or, rather, two cycles. 
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Referring to Chart II and starting in 1907, 
Connecticut was a state without debt. I should 
perhaps explain that the net state debt is the 
total debt of the state as ordinarily understood, 
less the assets of the sinking fund. In 1907 
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there was a surplus of a quarter of a million 
dollars. ‘Then there came a period of years 
when revenues were insufficient to meet the ex- 
penditures, and the state debt steadily accumu- 
lated until in 1915 it reached $12,000,000. 
Then revenues were jacked up and expendi- 
tures were held within bounds. Annual sur- 
pluses appeared each year, and the net debt 
rapidly declined until in the year 1918 it was 
again turned into a surplus of a little more 
than one-half million. Then in 1921 there was 
a deficit of six and one-quarter million, but 
continued increases in revenue have since 
brought the debt down, until this year we com- 
plete another cycle with a net surplus. In 
other words, the funds on hand are enough 
to wipe out the entire debt and leave a balance. 
This condition in Connecticut is particularly 
remarkable. It is remarkable on the face of it, 
obviously, but it is still more remarkable when 
we come to make comparison with other states, 


and for this reason I have taken the pains to 
get together figures for all states as compared 
with Connecticut. I will refer now to Chart 
III. These figures show the net debt per 
capita in Connecticut and the states of the 
Union taken altogether from 1915 to the pres- 
ent. Connecticut was high at the beginning 
with about $9.50 per capita. The average for 
the whole United States was about $4.25. 
Since then Connecticut has had the ups and 
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downs we have already noted. I have not the 
figures for the whole country for 1920 and 
1921, but have them for 1922 and 1923 and 
have simply sketched in a dotted line connect- 
ing those dates. 

Throughout the country 1923 is the 
latest year for which figures are available. 
Taking the country as a whole, the average 
net state debt, per capita, is just under $9, 
whereas Connecticut in that year had a debt 
of only $2 per capita, and since has wiped it 
out entirely. It is perfectly safe to say that the 
figures for the rest of the country for the last 
two years would show a continuation of this 
upward incline. 

That means that in many of the states a stag- 
gering load of public debt is upon the shoulders 
of the legislature, the financial officers, and the 
taxpayers. A large item in the annual ex- 
penditures for which provision must be made 
in the budget and for which taxes must be 
collected is the interest charged on the state 
debt. All that today is absent in Connecticut, 
and even at the worst it is a minor matter 
here with us. 

I feel that this Association and all the citi- 
zens of Connecticut should recognize the debt 
that they owe to the Governor of the State, 
the Board of Control, the Finance Board, the 
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Tax Commissioner and the leaders in the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the statesmanlike and pa- 
triotic way in which they have worked together 
in harmony and cooperation to conduct our 
state finances on a business leke basis. 
Referring now to Chart IV, I have here a 
few figures about local finances in Connecticut 
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which I want to discuss. Here we have shown 
the development of the grand list of the state 
from 1907 to 1923, the average tax rate of 
the state and the product of the two, which is 
the total general property tax collected. 
Without stopping for details, it is perfectly 
obvious that local government is costing more 
and more, increasing at an accelerating rate, 
and no one knows what the future has in store. 
Combining those figures with the state expendi- 
tures, we have Chart V in which the upper- 
most curve or broken line shows the general 
property tax collected. The heavy black line 
shows the state receipts, for which the drop in 
1919 has already been explained. The dotted 
line shows the index number of wholesale 
prices, and the straight line shows the growth 
in population. The latter two are put in simply 
to indicate the natural corrections which must 
be made when we use absolute figures. The 
depreciation of the dollar, the general rise in 
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prices of everything, including the cost of gov- 
ernment, together with a growth of population 
would naturally be expected to reflect a cor- 
responding increase in expenditures. But, after 
due allowance is made for these items, the fact 
remains that governmental cost is increasing 
at a rapid, and in some ways, alarming rate. 
This is true not only in Connecticut but through- 
out the country, and applies to the federal, 
state and local governments. 


Last year I called your attention to certain 
features of this subject, which today I will not 
repeat, but will simply remind you that gov- 
ernment actually costs something like ten times 
as much as it did in 1890. Whereas the maxi- 
mum was reached at the close of the World 
War, when the cost of government was in the 
neighborhood of nine billion dollars in round 
numbers, there has been since only a small de- 
crease. The federal government has reduced 
its expenditures very materially, and such reduc- 
tion is likely to continue, but our state and 
local governments have taken up the slack with 
the utmost alacrity and cheerfulness, so that 
it is pretty safe to say that if things go as they 
are, in another year or two the state and local 
expenditures will increase more than the fed- 
eral expenses are decreasing, and the total cost 
of government borne by the people of the 
United States will be rising and will soon have 
gone past the maximum reached at the height 
of expenditure for the World War. 

It is a universal truth, apparently, that after 
the great jump in expenses which comes with a 
war, and which is inevitable, no country is ever 
able to go back again and establish the pre- 
war state of public finance. We have demon- 
strated that every time we have been engaged 
in a war of any magnitude. 

Chart V gives absolute figures showing the 
increase of expenditures in Connecticut from 
1907 to 1925. ‘The general property tax has 
gone up from $8,000,000 to $42,000,000, just 
about five times what it was 19 years ago. 
The receipts of the state have gone up from 
$4,000,000 to $29,000,000, an increase of more 
than seven times over what they were. The 
index number of prices was increased from 84 
to 158, a 70 percent increase. Population in- 
creased from one million to one and one-half 
millions, an increase of 44 percent. Those 
corrections would allow for some increase, but 
it is perfectly obvious that they do not explain 
what has happened. What has happened is 
that a continually increasing proportion of the 
incomes of all of us is going toward paying 
for the cost of government. 








FEDERAL TAXATION 
I have been asked to say something about 
the federal revenue bill, and while there is no 
opportunity for me in this brief period to dis- 
cus all its features I shall try to select certain 
parts which I 
think are of spe- 
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travagant expenditures and so are enabled to 
do something in the only way possible toward 
keeping down rising taxes and the rising cost 
of government. 

The income tax is bound to have a pitifully 
narrow base at 
the very best. I 
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Treasury would 
prefer to have no 
change made in this. On the other hand, Con- 
gressman Garner, the Democratic leader of the 
Ways and Means Committee, advocates rais- 
ing the exemption to $3,500 for a single per- 
son and to $5,000 for a married person, the 
present exemptions being $1,000 and $2,500 
respectively. No one so far as I know has 
advocated a decrease in the amount of the per- 
sonal exemption. ‘The question comes between 
standing pat and making some further allow- 
ance to the small taxpayer. 

The committee bill at present has ar- 
rived at a compromise of $1,500 for a 
single person and $3,000 for a married 
person. If it were-in order and safe, I 
should be inclined to take my stand in favor 
of a reduction of the exemption rather than 
an increase. The only point of the exemption, 
so far as I can see, is to avoid unnecessary and 
costly administrative expense in dealing with 
the smallest incomes. An income tax, in my 
opinion, ought to have the broadest possible 
base. It ought to reach just as many people 
as is practicable, the obvious reason being that 
those persons who pay some tax to their gov- 
ernment teel a personal stake in the handling 
of the government finances and are inclined 
to exert some influence against unwise and ex- 
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the country have 
incomes in excess 
of $5,000, which is Representative Garner’s 
limit for married persons. 

Whatever limit is placed, the income tax is 
nevertheless bound to be a tax paid by the 
very small minority of the people. That be- 
ing the case, it seems to me that the minimum 
should be made as low as possible. I am 
therefore of the opinion that the committee 
has acted unwisely under the circumstances, 
although doubtlessly in good faith in propos- 
ing any increase whatsoever in the personal 
exemption. 

RATES 

The real battle is over surtax rates, and it 
has been going on for months and years. The 
Treasury Department has stood for sometime 
in favor of a very substantial reduction but 
other political elements have bitterly fought 
this, and all are familiar with the arguments 
urged pro and con. 

The case in favor of reduction seems to be 
much the stronger, and the Ways and Means 
Committee has gone about as far as anyone 
has advocated. ‘The committee proposes to 
keep the rates as they now are up to incomes 
of $42,000; that is, 1% on incomes from 
$1,000 to $14,000 rising up by steps to 13% 
on incomes from $38,000 to $42,000. From 
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that point on, the committee’s rates rise gradu- 
ally to a maximum of 20% on the excess over 
$100,000, where, as you know, the present 
maximum rate is 40%. The committe’s maxi- 
mum would produce a tax of $12,360 on an 
income of $100,000, whereas at present the tax 
is $17,020 and the reduction would of course 
be even more material as we go on up through 
the scale of incomes. My personal opinion is 
that at least this much reduction in the surtax 
is fully justified by every consideration of 
equity, of revenue and of the effect on business 
and investment. 


THe Pusticiry CLAUSE 


The Ways and Means Committee proposes 
to do away with the publicity feature of the 
income tax, a change which will be popular with 
all income taxpayers and unpopular with cer- 
tain radical elements which see, or profess to 
see, some advantage coming from this pub- 
licity. Secretary Mellon has pointed out with 
entire clearness that the publicity feature is 
without benefit to the Government. A poll has 
been taken of the internal revenue collectors 
all over the country and they are unanimously 
in favor of repeal of publicity, saying that it 
is no aid to them whatever in collecting the 
income tax. There would seem to be no sound 
reason, as far as I can discern, for retaining this 
publicity feature, and the Ways and Means 
Committee is so impressed. 


CORPORATION TAXES 


Not much need be said of the corporation 
tax feature. There has been little agitation on 
this subject, somewhat surprising though it may 
seem. There have been those who have ap- 
peared advocating the repeal of the capital 
stock tax, but there has been no strong or con- 
certed move. The capital stock tax is un- 
popular; in some sources so unpopular that a 
number have indicated their willingness to ac- 
cept an increase in the net income tax as the 
price of repeal of the capital stock tax. Mr. 
Payton, the General Counsel of the American 
Bankers Association is one of the few advocat- 
ing a reduction of the net income tax, which 
he suggested might be reduced to 10%. There 
are reasons in favor of the retention of the 
capital stock tax, namely, that it requires some 
contribution from those corporations which, 
not having a net income are not subject to 
the net income tax. On the other hand, the 
capital stock tax is just one further addition to 
the complexity and burdensomeness of the tax 
system and this will doubtless appear as an 
argument against it. 
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It would appear that while individual taxes 
are being reduced, it is reasonable to sugges* 
that there should be some corresponding reduc- 
tion in the tax on corporations. While the 
correlation is extremely tenuous and remote, 
there is nevertheless supposed to be a certain 
relation between the income tax on corpora- 
tions and the normal tax on individuals. If 
there was any correlation in the first place, it 
is becoming more remote as the personal tax 
is reduced while the corporation tax stands or 
is increased, as it recently has been. However, 
there will probably be no change whatever in 
either of these taxes on corporations, and it 
would be an optimistic person who would antici- 
pate any reduction. 

INHERITANCE TAXATION 

There has been very great dissatisfaction 
with the present inheritance tax situation, both 
on account of the presence of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this field and on account of the 
situation of state inheritance taxes. 

As to the first, there is the very general 
feeling that the Federal Government ought not 
to be in the death tax field at all, that that 
tax peculiarly belongs to the states. It is 
pointed out that the Federal Government, while 
it has used this tax on a half dozen occasions 
in the past has always found an emergency as 
the excuse for imposing it. It is therefore gen- 
erally believed through the country, at least 
among conservative elements, that the estate 
tax should be used by the Federal Government 
only in times of emergency. 

It should also be noted that there is another 
motive back of the federal estate tax, which is 
not fiscal but social. It represents the attitude 
of those who would like to use the tax ma- 
chinery to bring about a greater equality of 
personal fortunes. There is no doubt but that 
that motive is back of the demand for heavy 
estate taxes. 

However, be that as it may, the fact is that 
the federal estate tax is unpopular. Nearly 
everyone would like to see it out of the way, 
and those who do not are inspired by a social 
motive more than any other. 

In the field of state inheritance taxes the 
situation is very complex, due in the first place 
to the lack of uniformity. We have states 
with no inheritance tax at all, states that levy 
a tax only on strangers or remote collateral 
heirs, states with heavy taxes on every one they 
can tax. There are maximum rates running 
as high as 40%. 

When we go beyond rates to other features, 
particularly the scheme of graduation, the 
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classes of beneficiaries, administrative details, 
classes of property liable, we have confusion 
worse confounded. When we add to that the 
fact that rates and laws are always being 
changed, we recognize a defect which is bad 
enough in any law, but particularly serious in 
an inheritance tax for the reason I have already 
stated — the impact is irregular and fortuitous. 
A pays a heavy rate this year; B pays a low 
rate; C pays a tax higher than either because 
the legislature has tinkered with the rates. The 
amount depends upon the mere fortuitous cir- 
cumstances of when any given taxpayer be- 
comes subject to the law. ‘The situation in 
the United States is such that I am tempted to 
read you a very brief extract from the report 
of the National Committee, to which I will 
refer later. 

‘ Practically every state in the Union which 
imposes an inheritance tax has amended its law 
within very recent years. Thirty states changed 
rates within five years; thirteen others within 
the last ten years. Many of these changes in 
rates have been radical, and practically all of 
them have been substantial. Massachusetts 
has amended its inheritance tax every year but 
six within the last thirty-five years.. Michigan 
has amended its law at every regular session 
of the legislature since 1907. The New Jersey 
law has been amended fourteen times in the 
last fifteen years.” Such vacillating policy on 
the part of our legislatures simply adds to the 
difficulty and lack of uniformity that prevails. 

The administrative features of these state 
inheritance tax laws are peculiarly burdensome. 
The chief difficulty is with intangible personal 
property. Of course, the state of residence of 
the decedent has jurisdiction and may always 
be counted upon to impose its tax. But cer- 
tain circumstances frequently give jurisdiction 
to other states. For example, if the decedent 
owned stock in a corporation chartered by an- 
other state, both states would ordinarily im- 
pose their inheritance taxes upon such stock. 
The mere presence of the documents in a safe 
deposit box may make the property liable to 
taxes in that state, although the property itself 
and the decedent’s residence are outside the 
state. 

Real estate offers no such difficulty. It is 
practically impossible to claim jurisdiction ex- 
cept in the state in which the property is 
located. Tangible personal property, which 
used to make us trouble, has apparently been 
taken out of the controversial field by the 
Supreme Court decision in the Frick case. 
Briefly, the Court held that tangible personal 
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property is taxable only by the state in which 
it is located. That will put to rest a whole 
mass of confusion and put tangible property 
in the same class as real estate. 

The difficulty with intahgible property is 
still undiminished. Let me read just one brief 
extract showing you wherein the trouble lies: 


“In a recent estate, in order to trans- 
fer stock of a railroad company which 
was incorporated in Maryland and 
Pennsylvania and maintained a transfer 
office in. New York, although the market 
value of the stock was not more than 
$100 and the tax liability considerably 
less than a dollar, it was necessary to 
prepare and file three copies of the will, 
two of which had to be certified; three 
certified copies of the letters testa- 
mentary; two applications under oath 
for appraisal; six schedules setting forth 
assets and liabilities; a copy of the peti- 
tion for letters; a copy of the executor’s 
bond; an order of court; a resolution 
of the board of directors of the cor- 
porate executor; evidence of payment 
of the transfer taxes; an affidavit of no 
indebtedness in Pennsylvania; a Penn- 
sylvania short certificate; a New York 
inheritance tax waiver, and a Pennsyl- 
vania inheritance tax waiver. When 
the costs and the time and labor of the 
executor are considered, it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether the value of the 
stock justified the trouble and expense 
of transfer.” 


Thus there is developing a situation that is 
disgraceful and that reflects upon the whole 
system of inheritance taxes and upon the in- 
telligence and decency of the American public. 

About a year ago this condition became such 
that there was a nation-wide movement to 
have something done about it. As a result, 
the National Conference on Inheritance Taxes 
was held last February, attended by delegates 
of the Governors of the different states and by 
representatives from the Treasury Department 
and Congress. The occasion was dignified by 
the presence of the President of the United 
States himself, who addressed the gathering. 

That Conference, which did not undertake 
to come to any conclusions, provided for a 
committee authorized to investigate the whole 
subject, formulate a plan of reform, using such 
efforts as it was able to promote reform, and 
finally to report to a second conference if that 
seemed advisable. That committee, known as 
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the Delano Committee from the name of its 
chairman, F. A. Delano of Washington, has 
been at work since last spring. I have the 
honor of being the New England member and 
the committee’s conclusions are as follows: 


1. Inheritance taxes should be sub- 
stantially uniform throughout the 
United States. 

2. Inheritance tax laws and rates 
should be stable. 

3. Inheritance tax rates should be 
moderate. 

4. Legislation should be enacted 
during the next session of Congress 
providing for repeal of the federal 
estate tax, to take effect six years from 
the date of the passage of the repeal- 
ing act. 

5. The rate structure of the pres- 
ent federal estate tax should be imme- 
diately revised downward. 

6. The credit provision of the pres- 
ent law should be extended to allow a 
credit of all inheritance taxes paid to 
the several states up to 80% of the 
federal tax. 

7. The federal gift tax should be 
abolished. 

8. Substitution by the states of 
estate tax laws for the succession tax 
laws now generally employed by the 
states is desirable. 

9. Multiple taxation of the same 
property by states should be abandoned. 

10. Intangible personal property 
should be taxed only by the state of 
domicile of the decedent. 


I recognize that there will be disappoint- 
ment throughout the country, and this has 
already been evidenced in the most emphatic 
way, because the Committee on Inheritance 
Taxation did not see its way clear to recom- 
mend immediate and unconditional repeal of 
the estate tax. The arguments against the tax 
are very strong. Most people feel that the 
Federal Government ought to get out of this 
field. That is my own opinion, and I am con- 
fident that it represents the opinion of every 
other member of this committee. Neverthe- 
less, the more the subject is studied, the more 
everyone will be impressed as we were with 
the fact that the present situation in state in- 
heritance taxation is far worse than the mere 
presence of the federal estate tax. The con- 
fusion and inequality, administrative complex- 
ity, general indecency and multiple other dis- 
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advantages of the state taxes are far more 
deplorable, far more requiring of reform than 
the federal estate tax. It was because the com- 
mittee believed that the presence of the federal 
estate tax for a few years would be a powerful 
influence toward promoting uniformity among 
the states that it made the recommendations 
which it did. 

It ought not to be necessary for any citizen 
of the United States to plan where his property 
will be and where he will be when death comes, 
because of the kind of taxes that prevail in 
different parts of the United States. Capital 
and business investment ought to flow accord- 
ing to economic considerations and not be 
guided by any such ulterior motive as this. 

From the point of view of finance, those 
states like Connecticut, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania and most of the New Eng- 
land and northern states which have developed 
inheritance taxation on a reasonable basis and 
are obtaining from it now a large, substantial 
and fairly regular revenue are not going to look 
with equanimity upon the attempt of other 
states to force them to repeal laws which net 
them good revenues, or enjoy seeing the cream 
of their wealthiest citizens seek other asylums. 

It is for that reason that it is proposed that 
the federal estate tax remain, with a large 
credit for state taxes paid. If the federal 
estate tax is made moderate and reasonable, as 
appears within the realm of possibility today, 
the federal tax will measure the total for every 
citizen of the United States. Under it, any 
state is at liberty to impose its own rates and 
inflict no additional burden. 

With the example of the fair taxation and 
decent treatment of intangible property in Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
York and certain other states, and with this 
healthy move on the part of the states them- 
selves, with this guiding and regulating influ- 
ence of the federal law, and with some curb 
put on the reckless competition of the states, 
I have some hope that a few years of reten- 
tion of the federal estate tax may result in a 
very great improvement in the present situa- 
tion. Without that, I must confess that I am 
pessimistic in regard to what may come. 


CONSULAR INVOICES ON PARCEL 
POST TO BRAZIL 
Effective January 1, 1926, all parcel post 
packages of a commercial nature intended for 
Brazil must carry consular invoices, according 
to a cable message received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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THE ASSOCIATION AND THE STATE 


In introducing His Excellency Governor John 
H. Trumbull, who presided at the annual ban- 
quet of the Association, President Hubbard 
said: 

“There is a manufacturer in Connecticut 
for whom we all have the greatest regard 
and respect; a man who is primarily 

a good sportsman and a good hunter 
ae who is the head of one of the 
largest and most successful electric 
appliance manufactories in the 

country. When we see a good 
sportsman and a good manufac- 
turer elevated to the position of 
Governor of what we, in pride 

I believe to be natural, hold to be 
the most important state in the 
Union, and applying the same 
methods to a state administration 
that he applies to his own business, 
I say that the State of Connecticut is 
a singularly fortunate state. JOHN H. 

“I take great pleasure in in- 
troducing a gentleman, a fellow member, a 
manufacturer, a friend, and the Governor of 
the State, who, since he was inaugurated as our 
Chief Executive has brought to his task of ad- 
ministering public affairs the same clear-minded, 
skillful and fearless administration that we see 
applied to the manufacturing in which he has 
been so successful. We are proud to welcome 
that gentleman as our toastmaster tonight.” 

In replying, Governor Trumbull said: 

“It is a particular pleasure, and I consider 
it a great honor tonight, to have the oppor- 
tunity as the Executive of the State of Con- 
necticut to welcome this organization. I am de- 
lighted to be with you and to have participated 
in a small way in your doings this afternoon. 
Sixteen years ago when this organization was 
started, it had some twenty or thirty members, 
and what its future would be was rather prob- 
lematical. I do not imagine that any of the 
members at that time could visualize what this 
Association would grow into in a few years 
and what it would accomplish. 

“Here we are, only sixteen years old, and 
grown to a membership of 800. This organiza- 
tion has a record for achievement of which it 
can well be proud. It has been a wonderful 
asset to the State of Connecticut, and its work 
has extended in every direction. It can take 
credit to a great extent for the success and the 
progressiveness of the state, because it has taken 
an active and very intelligent part in every 
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progressive movement. 

‘Because of this, while it is a pleasure for 
me to be with you, as the Governor of Connect- 
icut, it is a greater pleasure to be here as one 
of the organization and one of your fellow 
members. What little I have to say, will 

be as one member to another. 

“In eve ery organization there are 
those who attend the banquets and 

general meetings, but who really 
take very little active part in the 
real work. It is so with this 
group. We leave things to our 
directors, to our committees and 
to others. While it is true that 
we all know what is going on, still 
the work falls on a comparative 
few and to our officers and directors 
falls to a great extent the task of 
formulating policies and carrying on 
the work. 

“Tt is true that the members 
support this work, but I really 
wonder at times if they as a whole realize and 
appreciate the great amount of work that is 
done by the committees and by the directors 
and officers. I doubt if you realize it and what 
it means to the organization and to the state. 
Any state or any community that has an or- 
ganization of this kind within its borders is 
fortunate, because in this group effort, in this 
concentration of genius that we have here, we 
work out problems for our own salvation, for 
the salvation of our state, our community, and 
likewise for our nation, and we all contribute 
our part individually and collectively. 


‘‘ | was very much interested in the meeting 
this afternoon and in listening to the reports 
of the committees and what they had accom- 
plished. From an official and especially from 
a legislative standpoint I have been interested 
in the Association's work. I have observed 
that in each session a committee has been ex- 
ceedingly active, after us most of the time in 
fact, but they have brought to us many con- 
structive suggestions. 

“They have approached us from the stand- 
point of wanting to help, and, consequently, 
they have helped. They have brought i in con- 
crete propositions on which the legislative body 
could act. When some matter of: great im- 
portance in the line of finance or taxation or 
something of that kind was pending, you have 
appointed special committees ‘that went out 
and procured facts. Many times indeed we 


So! 
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were dependent on the information you brought 
to us for the action that was taken afterwards. 
Your cases are brought in well prepared and 
presented in a businesslike manner, as they 
should be, from a business organization. | 
am free to confess that during my short legisla- 
tive experience, I have had a great deal of very 
substantial backing and assistance from this or- 
ganization. 

‘“ What business experience I have has been 
gained in manufacturing and | claim that the 
same methods that are applied to successful 
business can be applied to the management of 
state affairs, and as far as possible I am trying 
to follow out that policy. As a matter of fact, 
I know no other policy to follow. 


“The State of Connecticut is in a very 
unique position today. We are out of debt 
and on a sound financial basis. That is one of 
the things in which you men as successful busi- 
ness corporation heads are very much inter- 
ested. In your own business you are happier 
when your budget is balanced, and when you 
see enough coming in to meet expenses. When 
the conditions are reversed, you are much con- 
cerned, and you immediately go about finding 
ways and means of changing the red figures 
on your balance sheet to black. 


‘That is what we have been trying to do 
in the State of Connecticut. This Association 
has helped in a very, very large measure to 
transform those red figures of a few years ago 
to the present black figures, and with your help 
we propose to keep them black. 


‘““] cannot pass this occasion by without say- 
ing a word regarding the President of our 
Association who has been at the head of the 
organization for some ten years, and who has 
devoted his entire time to it. He has made it 
his hobby, but he has made it a businesslike 
hobby, and he has been responsible in a great 
measure for creating this successful and work- 
able piece of machinery. To his immediate 
assistants who have so ably supported him we 
also owe a great debt of gratitude. 


‘““] hope to see the Association continue to 
grow, both in numbers and in influence, and I 
am sure that it will. Ten years have passed 
quickly and there are no less years to come. 
The Association will always be one of the great 
organizations of the state, because it is com- 
posed of practical business men who view our 
problems from a practical and not a sentimental 
standpoint. With men such as these behind our 
State Manufacturers Association, I feel that 
the future of Connecticut is safe.” 


POSSIBILITIES FOR COMMERCIAL AVIATION 


Discussing the aviation question, later in the 
evening, Governor Trumbull said: 


‘I am intensely interested in the possibili- 
ties of commercial aviation. In the first place, 
we have in Connecticut one of the twelve na- 
tional observation squadrons. At Hartford 
we have the finest flying field in New England 
and the contract to handle mail between New 
York and Boston has recently been awarded 
to a Connecticut concern. ‘This goes into effect 
next spring, so that it will then be possible to 
send a letter from Boston at five o'clock and 
have it arrive in Chicago at eight or nine 
o'clock the same evening. 

‘‘ Up to the present time we have developed 
certain types of planes. Senator Bingham has 
not referred to these but among them is a type 
known. as the multimotor, with two or three 
engines. I have in mind a certain one with 
three motors which can rise with two motors 
going and one idle. In the air, of course, better 
time is made if all three motors are in opera- 
tion but continued flight can be sustained with 
two motors and practically horizontal flight 
sustained with one motor. 

‘ With this type of plane, I can see where it 
would be quite possible to carry a light load 
of merchandise from Brainard Field or any 
other field in the east to auxiliary warehouses 
located in the central west. Every manufac- 
turer has experienced times when it was neces- 
sary to get a comparatively small amount of 
material to augment a big shipment or to com- 
plete a certain piece of work. A hardware 
manufacturer does not ship hardware by air- 
plane, and in a general way that is not prac- 
tical, but I can readily conceive of instances 
where a concern might receive a large order 
and not have just the fill-ins to complete it. 
Supposing they were in competition with a 
manufacturer ideally located in the west to 
secure that business and to protect their busi- 
ness something must be done at once. They 
might then take to Brainard Field a quantity of 
the merchandise so badly needed to complete 
stock at a certain warehouse, put it on a plane, 
and have it delivered in Chicago or St. Louis 
the next morning, and at a reasonable cost. 

‘‘ Every community in this state ought to be- 
gin now to secure for itself an available airport, 
because the time is coming in the very near 
future, when it will be needed. Unless we pre- 
pare to avail ourselves of this modern and rapid 
auxiliary method of transporting freight and 
express we had better look to our laurels.” 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 
By 


E. Kent HuBBarp 


There is but this one time during our whole 
busy year when, as managing head of your 
Association I can come before you and report 
to you on the work which the organization has 
carried on and when I can render an account- 
ing to you of our stewardship of your affairs. 
I have a fondness for brevity and my report 
will not be a lengthy nor, I hope, a tiring one. 
Curiously enough when there is little to be 
said the attempt to construct a case results 
usually in verbosity. Inversely, when there is 
much to be said we will as a rule find it ex- 
pressed in language simple and to the point. 

Ten years have passed by since I was first 
honored in being elected as an official of 
the Association. In that ten years industry has 
had many ups and downs. As a nation we 
have been through the greatest conflict the 
world has ever known and one which sub- 
jected our plants to the greatest test that has 
ever been put upon a group of industries. From 
the days and nights of war production came 
bitter times of readjustment with over-built 
and over-manned plants, lost markets and a 
generally chaotic condition. Along with its in- 
dustries through these dark days went the As- 
sociation, offering a helping hand here and 
there, extending its services to meet demands 
put upon it but always going forward slowly 
and carefully until today we have an organiza- 
tion which I have no hesitancy in saying ranks 
among the foremost organizations of its kind 
in the country because it has been built upon a 
foundation of need, service and a friendly spirit 
of mutual cooperation. 

I have no hestitancy in stating very plainly 
what the Association must mean to all of you 
here today and to all others in the manufactur- 
ing business in Connecticut whether members 
or non-members. You have an organization 
paid for and supported by about 800 manu- 
facturers and it is today doing for you such 
things as you could never, by the smallest stretch 
of the imagination, do for yourselves. I want 
to get that idea across to you for there are 
still those who feel that if they have no occa- 
sion to call frequently upon an organization for 
individual and personal service that the organi- 
zation is then not of benefit to them. Nothing 
could be-farther from fact and those firms which 
do not belong to the Association cannot fail 


to realize that others are paying for them 
their rightful share of the protection which 
the Association affords industry. What is done 
for a few must be done for all and all must 
profit thereby. 


I wonder also whether or not the average 
manufacturer realizes the importance of the 
national connections of his Association and 
whether he realizes that in practically every 
state in the union there are similar manufac- 
turers’ organizations whose combined opinion 
represents fairly accurately the opinion of a 
large majority of people of the United States. 
I do believe that the manufacturers of the 
country recognize the fact that their prosper- 
ity is dependent upon the prosperity and well- 
being of all the people and that promotion of 
such well-being and prosperity is the funda- 
mental basis for all their activities. 

We are proud of what the Association has 
accomplished the past year and particularly 
proud of its accomplishments in promoting the 
principles of the open shop in this state. I 
believe that had the Association done no other 
work the past year, its existence would still 
have been justified by this work of which I 
speak. I cannot commend too highly the at- 
titude taken by the firms involved in labor dis- 
turbances. Had their attitude been different, 
had they been less willing to bear for a time 
a heavy burden in order that others in like 
businesses might not be burdened too, the As- 
sociation would have been unable to serve them 
as it did. I confess to growing somewhat 
weary at times at hearing, as does everyone 
in Association work, here, there or elsewhere, 
this or that member or perhaps non-member 
say, ‘‘ What good is the Association to me? 
It has never done anything for me. It can be 
of no service to me.” Stop and think a minute, 
you manufacturers, of the things that your or- 
ganization is at all times doing for you. Per- 
haps you are not always interested but I say to 
you frankly that it is fortunate then that some- 
one is interested for you. 

It is not difficult to conceive of the effects 
on the prosperity and even the existence in 
some cases of manufacturing concerns in the 
state if one of the original pollution of streams 
bills had passed our state legislature. For a 
number of years the Association has been ac- 
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cused, and unjustly, of deliberately preventing 
legislation to clean up our streams. Actually 
its position has been entirely contrary to this. 
It has felt for a long time and has so publicly 
stated on occasions too numerous to mention 


bills introduced and the 700 passed it is inter- 
esting to note that no measure inimical to manu- 
facturing interests became law. 

It is not difficult to estimate what the cost 
to individual concerns would have been had the 


that it was willing to help 
in accomplishing the de- 
sired results but that it 
was unwilling to have 
manufacturers singled 
out as the sole offenders 
and would oppose meas- 
ures which did not in- 
clude the state, the 
municipality and the in- 
dividual as equal. offend- 
ers. This year, as evi- 
dence of good faith, it 
made an exhaustive study 
of the pollution situation 
here and elsewhere and 
gathered facts which will 
be of value to the state 
and everyone else inter- 
ested, for years to come. 
The testimony was pre- 
sented at a hearing at 
the Capitol and legisla- 
tion finally passed which 
recognized the responsi- 
bility of all polluters. 
The data compiled will 
be available to anyone 
who may desire to use it. 

Suppose for a moment 
that the Anti-Canvassing 
Bills; the Anti-Fireworks 
Bills; the 48-Hour 9- 
Hour Day Bill; the 
Weavers Bill; the bills 
increasing the number of 
legal holidays, and the 
bills prohibiting obnoxi- 


ous odors and sounds, had passed. 





| 


BE PROUD OF CONNECTICUT 


Here is what one member of the Asso- 
ciation said, who heard Professor Fair- 
child deliver the address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Association which will 
be found on page 13: 

“I believe that many concerns with 
plants in Connecticut but with their 
financial offices at some other point as 
well as those located entirely within the 
State will be interested in reading this 
address and in studying the charts. So 
much has been said about the disadvan- 
tages of a New England location, which 
so many of us now believe to be an old 
cry, that this is a definite opportunity, 
I believe, to have our own people and 
outsiders realize that Connecticut has a 
distinct advantage in that the tax burden 
on industry is light and that the finan- 
cial management of our State has pro- 
duced a situation almost unparallelled 
among the states in recent years, which 
of course means that there is every pros- 
pect that the tax burden will remain 
light. A state which has no debt; which 
ministers its affairs with such notable 
thrift and economy; maintains probably 
the best roads in the Union; possess pub- 
lic institutions of notable character; and 
is very nearly the center of a district 
having probably the largest purchasing 
power in the world, must of necessity 
be a good place in which to live and a 
good place for industrial undertakings.” 





It is not 


state increased its tax on 
corporations by so much 
as a fraction of 1%. 
What every member 
pays in dues to the As- 
sociation would have 
been infinitesimal com- 
pared with this. Yet 
such action was discussed 
by tax officials, as was 
the elimination of the 
tax on miscellaneous cor- 
porations in favor of a 
tax upon gross income 
and it is probable that 
only the prompt action of 
the Association in mak- 
ing a survey of tax condi- 
tions throughout the 
state and ascertaining 
positive facts, prevented 
some drastic changes be- 
ing made. 

In the matter of Fed- 
eral legislation we were 
equally fortunate. Clos- 
est touch is at all times 
maintained with Wash- 
ington and many activi- 
ties are carried on in co- 
operation with the Na- 
tional Association and 


other state industrial 
bodies, similar to our 
own. Connecticut in 


common with 39 other 
states refused to ratify 


the so-called Child Labor 


Amendment because it refused to nationalize its 


dificult to forecast the disastrous results of 
the passage of the bill which had for its pur- 
pose the election of the members of the Public 
Utilities Commission by popular vote, the pas- 
sage of.the general licensing bills, the various 
measures which would have ham-strung the 
motor truck, and many other anti-industrial 
bills. And yet how little thought is given after 
all to the things which might have been. They 
didn’t happen, that is all, and perhaps not more 
than one member in fifty realizes the hours of 
vigilance, the unending care that were respon- 
sible for their not happening. Out of the 1400 


children, and it must be remembered that this 
result was not achieved without a wide educa- 
tional campaign. 

The Association must take a large share of 
the credit for defeating the Hull Bill, a vicious 
measure which would have permitted the Goy- 
ernment to compete with private business under 
conditions of the most unfair sort. 

The Traffic Department of the Association 
has given quite as much time to the solution 
of national problems as it has given to the 
solution of state problems and those individual 


problems of members. The Middle West, the 
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West and the South are constantly attempting 
to take from Connecticut what they claim to 
be artificial advantages. The Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation, the Hoch-Smith Resolu- 
tion, the Southeastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion and the many other rate cases which have 
presented themselves during the past year have 
required the utmost activity on the part of the 
committee in the protection of the interests of 
members. They have given much time in secur- 
ing favorable decision from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regard to through all 
rail rates on all sizes of coal from West Vir- 
ginia fields, and they have participated in the 
co-ordinate efforts of all groups to bring about 
a satisfactory solution of the troublesome fuel 
situation. The department has handled some 
twelve hundred cases for individual members, 
running all the way from questions of snow 
removal on side tracks to the recovery of large 
amounts of money. on over-charges for freight. 

An outstanding activity of the Association 
during the year past was in connection with the 
refunding of the New Haven Railroad’s foreign 
loan. ‘This has been retold countless times 
and you will all recall that in April the road 
was faced with the problem of meeting a foreign 
loan amounting to $23,000,000. ‘The Asso- 
ciation undertook a task such as had never been 
undertaken before —to enlist the support of 
industries served by a road in meeting its obliga- 
tions. ‘The loan was over-subscribed, without 
withdrawing funds which were needed for op- 
erating improvements and the railroad and the 
public came to know each other and their 
problems better than ever before. 

In agricultural work the Association has 
come to be recognized more and more as an 
important factor for the directors have felt 
that the interests of manufacturing and agri- 
culture are so closely linked as to,be impossible 
of separation. The Association’s promotion of 
the new State Fair was one important activity 
and the committee report will give other details 
of the work. 

Many phases of our work I have not touched 
upon but have left entirely for the chairmen 
of our committees to report upon. I have one 
request however to make. You who have 
joined hands in the Association are in the 
majority, yet there are still manufacturers in 
the state who should support you in your 
efforts. The greater proportion of these 
efforts are expended for the good of all, yet 
you bear the cost — you give the time. ‘This 
is not a fair situation but your directors and 
officers do not feel justified in spending money 
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which should be used in constructive effort, to 
increase the staff for membership solicitation 
purposes. There is only one solution and that 
is for you who know the Association, who be- 
lieve in its work and who recognize the neces- 
sity for its existence, to induce the apathetic 
group to bear their share of the task which 
results in individual and collective security. We 
need their assistance, both financial and moral. 

Just as the vigilance committee of years past 
performed a real public service in banding 
themselves together for general welfare and 
mutual protection, so did the manufacturers of 
this state band themselves together twenty-five 
years ago to fight for the principles which they 
believed to be for the best interests of the 
state, and to fight against the principles which 
they believed to be unsound and which, in their 
opinion, meant ruin to them and to the com- 
munity. So I beg of you, please do not think 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of Connect- 
icut as a superimposed body. It is you. Do 
not think of its as an employed staff hired to 
think and work and do things for you. Think 
of it as your organization — an organization 
made up of the manufacturers of the state who 
must combine their influence, their resources 
and their efforts if they are to succeed in- 
dividually. ‘Think of yourself as responsible 
to yourself and to your fellow-manufacturers 
for the existence of the organization and recog- 
nize the fact that in contributing time, energy 
and money to your organization, you are aid- 
ing yourself, your fellow-manufacturer and 
your state. 





CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES 


Manufacturers have by now received forms 
from the Census Bureau for returns on the 
biennial census of manufactures. The Asso- 
ciation is glad to cooperate with the Director 
of the Census in the compilation of this data 
which is found each year to be of increasing 
value to Connecticut industries. Other states 
are making a determined effort to secure full 
returns and it would be unfortunate if Con- 
necticut should appear at a disadvantage in the 
published returns because of the failure of some 
to accede to the request to send in data. 

During the 1923 census, more than 100,000 
letters were sent to manufacturers whose first 
returns were faulty. Please therefore use care 
in answering the questions and do not combine 
figures where separate returns are called for. 
Please note also that Question No. 6 calls for 
the value of production and not sales. 
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HE Association in codperation with Governor Trumbull and 
represented on his Coal Committee has urged all members to 
bring to the attention of their employes the desirability of a 
hitherto unavailable substitute for anthracite 
semi-bituminous coal. 





low volatile, 





For over two years the Association through its Trafic Committee 
has been endeavoring to secure all-rail-rates on such coal from West Vir- 
ginia fields, appearing before the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
several occasions. Announcement of the establishment of such rates 
under a favorable decision of the Commission was made to members in 


Traffic Bulletin No. 242 of August 13, 1925. 





This coal is eminently suitable for household requirements provided 
proper directions for its use are observed. Under the Governor’s seal 
such instructions have been issued and given wide distribution by this 
Association, the Connecticut Chamber of Commerce and retail coal 
dealers. 


The coédperation of the local industrial associations which have aided 
the State Association in reaching employes has been extremely gratifying 
as has been the codperation of individual members. 


Simple instructions for the use of this fuel are again given here: 


1. Be sure to buy /ow volatile semi-bituminous coal. High 
volatile is entirely unsuitable for household use. 


2. When putting on fresh coal open smoke pipe dampers and 


close ash pit draft and door. 


3. Always have a portion of bright fire showing. When new 
coal is put on push back the fire and put fresh coal in one end. This 


| 
is essential if gasses from the coal are to be ignited. 
! 


4. Always keep slide in door of stove or furnace open to allow 
air to pass over the top of the fire. Otherwise the gasses will not 
burn. 


5. When banking for the night have a deep and hot fire and 
cover with a thin layer of new coal, leaving a space about six inches 
in diameter of hot coal showing. The new coal will coke, sealing 
in the hot coals below and in the morning a hot fire may be brought 


up very quickly. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POWER AND 
WATERWAYS COMMITTEE 


By 
F. S. CHase, Chairman 


You will remeinber that our committee was 
first appointed because it was felt desirable to 
keep closely in touch with the advancement of 
the St. Lawrence project in order that we might 
wisely advise our members concerning the de- 
sirability of this power 
development. Secretary 
Hoover, who is probably 
as clear headed as any 
man in the country on 
economic questions, 
speaking at Kansas City 
recently, said that the 
Great Lakes should be 
open to the sea, that, de- 
manded as this is by 
35,000,000 people in the 
tributary region, it is ab- 
solutely inevitable that 
Great Lakes’ ports take 
a direct part in the 
world’s commerce. 

The development is in- 
evitable and it should be 
advanced, in my judg- 
ment, as rapidly as is 
financially feasible. With 
an international potential 
horse power involved of 
something like one and 
one-half million, New 
England’s position is, 
“Go to the Middle West 
with your ocean vessels 
if you want to, but give us our share of that 
horse power at cost as some help in meeting 
our power situation here.” 

We are now waiting a revised and very com- 
plete report from the Joint Engineering Com- 
mission, a body composed of engineers of the 
highest type of ability and experience from 
Canada and from the United States. Presum- 
ably that report will be presented before long 
and the findings of the advisory commissions, 
one in Canada and one in the United States will 
be based upon it. We believe that these com- 
missions will find a way to induce their respec- 
tive governments and legislatures to take the 
necessary steps to develop something within ten 
years’ time at a point some 275 to 300 miles 
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from here. The power would then be within 
reasonable economic distance for carrying to 
this point. 

Very recently another project has arisen that” 
appeals to the imagination. Any one who has 
watched the tides go in 
and out realizes the enor- 
mous power that is 
wasted twice daily and 
any efforts to harness it 
for mankind and for the 
benefit of New England, 
appeal tous. There are 
those who believe that 
ultimately the tides will 
be harnessed and the Bay 
of Fundy, where there 
is a maximum tidal rise 
of sixty feet, seems to be 
a highly desirable place 
in which to test this out. 
At Passamaquoddy Bay 
there will be only twenty- 
seven feet available but 
an engineer has carefully 
figured out that it is 
practical to develop 
power there equal to 
about 70% of that of all 
the public utilities of 
New England. 

With those two sources 
of power potentially 
available, we believe that 
New England will ultimately be advantageously 
situated in regard to hydro-electricity. 

We have said nothing yet about the 4,000,- 
000 additional horse-power which may be de- 
veloped on the Canadian portion of the St. 
Lawrence, nor the very great amount of power 
that may be developed on such rivers as the 
St. Maurice, the outlet of Lake St. John, the 
Duke development and others. It seems to me 
that the Canadian Government will before 
long make it possible to import some of this 
excess power into New England. The Insull 
Brothers are planning very considerable de- 
velopments from their purchases of waterways 
on the Androscoggin and in northern New 


England. 
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More to the point however, is the fact that 
the existing public utility companies are recog- 
nizing something that Owen D. Young at the 
New England Conference called to our atten- 
tion with extraordinary clarity. He told us 
with pardonable regret that the word “ pool” 
brought with it an association unfavorable to 
many who have been through experiences of 
thirty or forty years ago. He presented very 
properly, though, the desirability and economic 
soundness of gathering our electricity together, 
for fortunately it can be transported with great 
economy and facility. He called our attention 
to the desirability of developing as rapidly as 
possible the various power sources in New Eng- 
land, and of course those outside to which I 
have called attention, bringing them into this 
pool to be drawn off as we required them. This 
is of course a desirable thing so long as the 
expense of transmission lines is not prohibitory. 

In such a pool power would be generated 
not only by water but by thoroughly up-to- 
date steam plants, such as we have at Devon 
and Hartford, which can compete very suc- 
cessfully with hydro-electricity, as much of the 
latter is available only a portion of the year, 
or has to be carried at certain times at great 
expense and again even at considerable loss. 

There is no question but that modern chem- 
istry is at a stage where there is a possibility 
of an entire revision of our ideas. ‘That is 
something we want to have in mind when we 
are inclined to question the conservatism of 
our public utilities corporations. My atten- 
tion has been called to power plants recently 
built that are supposed to be modern but at 
the present time are actually already out of 
date. 

Samuel Ferguson, a member of our commit- 
tee and who by the way, was recently elected 
president of the Edison Allied Illuminating 
Companies, is now conducting an experiment 
in a Hartford plant that is almost revolu- 
tionary. ‘Two years ago when we were inspect- 
ing the St. Lawrence, James J. Storrow said 
to me, “ ‘The mercury steam plant which is be- 
ing developed at Hartford. with its extraor- 
dinary economy of some 40% over the stand- 
ard steam type, is the most interesting thing 
I have ever heard of.” I read yesterday that 
the president of a high grade conservative 
company had made the statement that a sav- 
ing of $375,000,000, more than the dividends 
from all the railroads in this country, is pos- 
sible as a result of using oil electric locomo- 
tives. 

Such things as that are revolutionary and 


arouse us to a realization of the wonderful 
epoch in which we are living.. We must not 
be carried away by these possibilities, but we 
must know that in investing-a million dollars 
in our plants today we are running a certain 
risk. It may be that within a very short time 
those plants will be out of date. The Con- 
necticut public and the New England public, 
as I know them, however, are willing to take 
the bitter with the sweet. As long as our 
power companies avoid inflation, do not buy 
properties at fancy prices nor add to the legiti- 
mate cost of power a cost necessary to pay 
interest and dividends on something that never 
existed, we will be willing to see them experi- 
ment. 

Men are connected with our utilities who do 
not believe in the old “ Public be damned ”’ 
policy. That policy is outgrown. If we can 
get these men to use courage and conserva- 
tism, both of which should be applied to this 
problem, if they will cooperate and not dupli- 
cate, if they will pump into the pool with their 
respective facilities and combine transporta- 
tion lines so that they can withdraw from the 
pool any excess in power made by Smith when 
Jones wants it, then we are going to get the 
best possible results. This I believe is the 
policy they are working on. 

We have as an example of this the recent 
organization of the Eastern Power Company 
in which a number of our public utilities hand- 
ling electric power have taken stock. That 
seems to me economically sound. What we 
want is to have these tangible powers cooper- 
ating so that each may benefit to the end that 
the total amount invested may be as limited as 
possible, and the total product as completely 
available as possible. 

The power pool and transportation prob- 
lem are closely interwoven. We can transport 
some power over wires; much we shall con- 
tinue to make from coal transported over rails. 
Our interests demand that the coal shall be 
mined on a: fair basis and its production not 
interrupted, that the railroads shall handle it 
on a fair basis, and that we must do everything 
we can to cooperate with our transportation 
system in the same way that we cooperate 
with our utilities dealing in electric current. 
Both must be handled with a fair considera- 
tion for the public, for their customers, and 
for those whose investments go into them. 


Tackle the hard jobs first; the easy ones have 
a tendency to settle themselves.— Samuel Rea. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 





AGRICULTURE 


Witson H. Lee, Chairman 


My childhood was spent on a small farm 
in the northern part of Massachusetts, and I 
always had a desire to get back to the soil. I 
did so in 1902, and at a time when if agri- 
culture was tentioned in the hearing of a Con- 
necticut manufacturer, 
he would say, ‘ This is 
a manufacturing and in- 
dustrial state. I am not 
interested in agricul- 
ture.”’ On the other hand 
the farmer was either in- 
different to the manufac- 
turer or felt that he was 
his sworn enemy. I felt 
at that time that one of 
my tasks was to get these 
two together, for I knew 
that the manufacturing 
element of New Eng- 
land could not succeed 
unless agriculture was de- 
veloped. We cannot con- 
tinue to bring in our raw 
products and 75% of our 
food products and still 
compete with the west. 
We can and should come 
nearer to feeding our 
own people. 

The work of our com- 
mittee has been very 
largely directed towards 
bringing these elements 
together. I want to give 
credit to the Association 
and to Mr. Hubbard for 
the splendid cooperation 
that has been given in 
this work. The committee has been closely in 
touch with various agricultural organizations 
in the state, and these latter have come now 
to feel that their best friends are the members 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of Connect- 
icut. 

The first meeting of the New England Con- 
ference has just been held in Worcester. I 
have attended a great many New England 
meetings of very representative men, but I 
never saw a gathering of more earnest men 
than gathered there through their interest in 
the future of New England. Over one thousand 
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were present, and one-fourth of the program 
of that convention was devoted to agriculture 
as one of the problems of New England. 
There has been great progress in agricul- 
tural development. ‘Today we are producing 
practically all of the milk 
that is consumed in the 
state, and we are export- 
ing approximately 70,- 
000 quarts a day to New 
York, Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts. Poultry 
raising is quite an indus- 
try, but there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
dollars worth of hogs 
coming into New Eng- 
land from the west. 
When Mark Twain lived 
on a farm in Redding he 
decided that he was go- 
ing to get into agricul- 


Members ture. He bought a hog, 


paid ten dollars for it, 
fed it twenty dollars 
worth. of grain and sold 
it for twelve dollars. He 
said that he made two 
dollars on the hog but he 
lost money on the grain. 

I believe that the beef 
industry will come back 
but I feel that the de- 
velopment rests with a 
few who can afford to 
carry the burden for a 
while. We cannot in the 
future pay the high prices 
for beef that is raised in 
the west and in years to come I am confident 
that our hills will be covered with beef 
animals. . 

Tobacco, one of our very important indus- 
tries in this state, valued at millions of dollars, 
has had a hard blow. Joseph Alsop, president 
of the Connecticut Valley Tobacco Growers’ 
Association, gave one of the most interesting 
addresses at the Worcester convention. He re- 
ferred to the higher percentage of smokers 
now using cigarettes and to the harm which 
this has done to the Connecticut tobacco in- 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
By 


Cart F. Dierz, Chairman 


The year just closing presents an unfavor- 
able contrast with the two that have gone 
before in that the promise of industrial peace 
held out by the comparative quietude of those 
two years failed of fulfillment. In the course 
of the year some 18 in- 
dustrial disputes came to 
the attention of the As- 
sociation — three in 
woolens and _ worsteds, 
three in the hat indus- 
try, three in the building 
trades, two each in vel- 
vets and plushes, rubber 
goods and the clock in- 
dustry, one in the brick 
industry, one in clothing, 
and one in cotton goods. 

The outstanding ac- 
complishment of the In- 
dustrial Relations De- 
partment during the year 
now closing is the service 












C. F. DIETZ, Chairman 


urgent need made itself felt, and that your 
Association met it. This coupled with the. uni- 
formly satisfactory results of our intervention 
seems to justify the great amount of time which 
it was necessary to spend in the work. If any 
further justification were 
required, it lies in the 
fact that in nearly every 
instance the point at issue 
was the maintenance of 
the open shop, that in 
every case a real en- 
deavor has been made to 
effect a lasting cure, and 
that the failure of the 
Association to intervene 
would have been a gross 
neglect of the interests, 
not only of the affected 
concern, but of the whole 
industrial body. I need 
hardly point out that no 
industry nowadays is so 


it has rendered in con- Monier isolated that its labor 
nection with these dis- of problems are wholly un- 
putes. The legislative ee affected by disturbances 
session, which in ordinary E. O. Goss Waterbury occurring elsewhere. 
times is of itself a burden ie ile ina Mew. Bettain 

none too light, had Joseph A. Horne, Stamford LEGISLATION 
hardly gotten under way Jarvis Williams, Jr., Bridgeport In accordance with 
when one of the most J. Arthur Atwood, Wauregan the program which the 
serious disturbances of R. E. Benner, Middletown committee set itself to 
recent years occurred in W. T. Birney, New Haven follow, it reviewed pro- 
the eastern part of the W. B. Knight, Willimantic posed legislation, not in 


James W. Hook, 






state. The Association’s 
services were immedi- 
ately tendered, and from 
that time on until the early fall, the greater 
part of the Industrial Secretary’s time was de- 
voted to a mission of aid to the afflicted member 
concern. Meantime, other disputes were oc- 
curring and the Association’s experience was 
solicited and given in an effort to find and apply 
a remedy. 

Never before has the Association carried in- 
dividual service to such lengths. One fears to 


point with pride to the accomplishments be- 
cause the circumstances which gave opportunity 
for such constructive service are unhappy at the 
best. 


The fact remains, however, that an 


New Haven a spirit of class opposi- 


tion, but in order that it 
might get squarely be- 
hind any appeal offered which had for its pur- 
pose the general betterment of the state. It 
sanctioned the Association’s support of the 
Medical Practice Act, which in its amended 
form will not only aid in preventing a repeti- 
tion of the diploma mill scandals, but also ma- 
terially strengthens the medical features of the 
Workmen’s Compensation law. The Trade 
School appropriation, which looked hopeless 
at the start, was finally passed in the sum of 
$25,000 a year for two years. It is interest- 
ing to note in passing that some of the data 
prepared for the hearing on this appropriation 
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was later used successfully to secure a local 
appropriation in one of the cities. Workmen’s 
Compensation had been studied by a special 
committee and on the basis of its report the 
Association appeared against the proposed 
changes in the law. One minor amendment was 
eventually passed. No further delimitation in 
the legal hours of labor was made although 
several proposals with this end in view were 
offered. The Association opposed them all be- 
cause it felt that the time was not yet ripe to 
lower the present legal limit. It also opposed 
the bill which would have required textile em- 
ployers to furnish weavers with a printed ticket 
containing certain information about wages 
paid. A bill to provide an old age pension 
system for the state was likewise opposed and 
rejected. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 

The chairman of the Council will render a 
report covering the activities of that body so 
I shall refer to it only in connection with its 
relations to the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment. The Industrial Secretary is also secre- 
tary of the Council and as such has attended all 
meetings of the Council and prepared the 
dockets for the meetings. It is proper in this 
place to acknowledge the assistance which this 
body has been to the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. In the hearty co-opera- 
tion shown by its members it has been of in- 
estimable value in the carrying out of the Asso- 
ciation’s industrial relations policies. With- 
out the close co-operation made possible by this 
organization many of the desirable things ac- 
complished must have been left undone. 


DELINQUENT DUES 

In its role as the field agency of the Asso- 
ciation there has fallen to the lot of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department this year, as 
always, the duty of realizing on the indebted- 
ness of slow paying Association members. 
While an appreciable amount of delinquent 
obligations have been liquidated through the 
efforts of the staff, it is regrettable that the 
necessity of a task so foreign to industrial rela- 
tions work should take the time that might 
otherwise be devoted to constructive work. 


RESIGNATIONS 

In an organization as large as ours it is in- 
evitable that from time to time certain mem- 
bers should indicate their intention of with- 
drawing their support. Except in isolated cases 
of absolute financial mstability these actual or 
contemplated resignations are generally the out- 
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come of a failure to understand the aims and 
activities of the Association. To overcome this 
handicap the Association last year bent its 
efforts toward personal contact with every 
member of the Association and, while other and 
more pressing demands prevented our project- 
ing that program forward into this year, it is 
pleasing to be able to report that solicitation 
has resulted in the withdrawal of 17 actual or 
contemplated resignations involving revenue 
close to $2,300. 


MEMBERSHIP WoRK 


In accordance with the well defined policy 
of the board of directors no emphasis has been 
placed on membership solicitation. Your presi- 
dent and your board of directors have felt that 
service to members is of paramount importance 
and the solicitation of prospective members 
must be incidental. Even had the formal policy 
been otherwise it is unlikely that actual per- 
formances under it could have been any differ- 
ent because of the abundance of other work. 
However, in the course of other work in the 
field the Industrial Secretary and his assistant 
have taken advantage of their proximity to 
prospective members to preach the gospel of 
co-operation. The fruit of this missionary zeal 
is the addition to the Association’s roster of 
28 new members whose pay rolls on this year’s 
basis will probably number close to 1,700 em- 
ployees. 

This year the opportunity has presented it- 
self of welcoming within the state several new 
industries made up of the type of men we may 
feel fortunate in having within our borders. 
Not all of them have seen fit to come within 
our ranks as yet but the ‘co-operative spirit 
which we preach were but an empty name if we 
failed to greet them meantime and tender such 
services as the stranger in our midst will need. 
‘That we have done, and in due time I doubt not 
our efforts will bear fruit. 


EDUCATION 

The educational efforts of the department 
come under several heads. Part of the pro- 
gram outlined by the committee last year had 
to do with co-operation between industry and 
education. ‘The difficulties of industry’s posi- 
tion have been aggravated by the misconcep- 
tions of its enemies, of whom many are in 
academic halls. The committee felt that it was 
properly within its sphere to expend some effort 
in the amelioration of this condition. It fell 
to an Association member who had previously 
given evidence of his intérest in this phase of 
education work to open the way, and through 
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his co-operation, a small number of Yale stu- 
dents attended the last annual meeting of the 
Association. The experiment was productive 
of much good if the comments of those con- 
cerned are any criterion. The temperate dis- 
cussions and constructive attitude which char- 
acterize our meetings served to dispel some of 
the preconceived notions which these students 
had previously entertained. We should wel- 
come the opportunity of having these young 
men come to us. Let them see what we are 
doing, understand our purposes and ideals, so 
that they will have a practical and not merely 
theoretical viewpoint of our problems. There is 
a vast difference in the attitude of a man who 
has to look a payroll in the face and the atti- 
tude of a man who has merely read economic 
treatises. 

Shortly thereafter a luncheon meeting of the 
committee was held to which through the co- 
operation of the same interested member, some 
educators were invited in the hope that some- 
thing might be done to stem the tide of radical- 
ism which has its rise in the classroom. These 
gentlemen accepted and a start was thus made 
on a subject which the committee hopes to carry 
further. 

Another opportunity for co-operation be- 
tween education and industry presented itself 
late in the year when, at the request of the 
Economics Department of Yale University, the 
Industrial Secretary’s assistant spent a period 
of time at the college assisting in the lecture 
and laboratory work of the class in statistics. 

The magazine has during the past year de- 
voted about a page each month to a discussion 
of some subjects in the field of industrial eco- 
nomics about which it was felt there was much 
misunderstanding. While these articles may 
have at times seemed too academic for general 
consumption they have probably stimulated 
thought on this broad subject and even that 
after all is not a small accomplishment. The 
coming year, however, it is proposed to devote 
this page in the magazine to expositions of 
tried and true practices in the field of industrial 
relations such as apprenticeship systems, labor 
saving devices, safety engineering, etc. 

_OvutTsipE CONTACTS 

Believing firmly in the importance of con- 
tact with every agency whose activity has a 
bearing on industrial relations, the staff has 
made a point of attending meetings of such or- 
ganizations whenever possible. For the pur- 
pose of being thoroughly informed on new in- 
dustrial developments within the state it has 
visited the various exhibits and expositions such 
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as were held in Hartford, New Haven, Water- 
bury and Bridgeport during the past year. It 
has found it particularly advisable to be pres- 
ent at meetings where the viewpoint of indus- 
try might otherwise suffer for lack of presenta- 
tion or where it seemed advisable to learn of 
differences of opinion. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


The department has been called on to locate 
factory sites, to assist in the formation and sub- 
sequent conduct of local associations to secure 
conveniences of one sort or another from 
municipal authorities, and to prepare statistical 
reports and graphic analyses on various sub- 
jects which have a place in the field of indus- 
trial relations. 

On occasions too numerous to mention spe- 
cifically it has acted as a clearing house for in- 
dustrial information. Its familiarity with the 
labor laws of the state and judicial pronounce- 
ments thereunder, and its unique advantage of 
anonymity in the securing of tentative opinions 
from authoritative sources has made it an in- 
valuable aid to those members who have chosen 
to utilize its services. 

I want to express the committee’s apprecia- 
tion of the services of the Industrial Secretary, 
to whom is entrusted activities promoted by the 
committee and its educational work in the field. 
Mr. Smith has done notable work this year. 
He has kept us well informed, has sought our 
advice, given us valuable suggestions and as a 
result we can report the successful outcome of 
some unfortunate labor disputes. 


SUGGESTIONS FoR FOREMEN TRAINING 


The whole question of industrial relations is 
more and more occupying the minds of indus- 
trial managers. The last two years especially 
have given evidences of the interest which has 
been aroused through the great amount of pub- 
licity that has been given to this subject through 
printed articles and addresses and I think that 
gradually a deep consciousness is being aroused 
of the responsibility of industrial management 
toward this question of industrial relation. I 
do not mean welfare work as we used to inter- 
pret it — not necessarily clubs, baseball teams, 
rowing clubs, and all of the other activities 
that are more or less of a recreational char- 
acter, but a real understanding on the part of 
the workers of what the management is at- 
tempting to do and a real desire to help them 
understand the purposes of the management 
and the objective of the business. When that 
understanding has been arrived at then accom- 
plishment can follow. 
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One of the greatest factors in the propaga- 
tion of industrial relationship is the foreman. 
In our present day industrial system we must 
depend entirely upon the foreman and super- 
intendent to interpret the management’s policy, 
the management’s attitude, the management’s 
motive, the management’s objective. If those 
men who must inevitably stand between the 
management and the large number of workers 
that our present industrial system has brought 
into being, do not properly interpret the man- 
agement’s principles, preaching industrial rela- 
tions will accomplish nothing. That is the key 
to the problem. 

Many of our foremen have been workers at 
a bench or a machine and because of some par- 
ticular attribute of leadership or ability to pro- 
duce have been chosen as “ straw boss”’ first, 
assistant foreman, and finally foreman, and in 
too many instances their only conception of the 
job is production. They do not think in terms 
of the men for whom they are responsible nor 
are they particularly concerned, in many cases, 
whether they have a contented, harmonious 
group of men working in their departments as 
long as today’s production is greater than yes- 
terday’s, or this week’s a little more than last. 
Few think of their responsibility in terms of 
the safety of their workers, of discipline, of the 
individual himself who for some reason may be 
carrying a personal burden. The foremen’s 
responsibility towards their men should encom- 
pass all of those various functions. 

Our point of best effort for the moment 
seems to be to work with the foreman as well 
as with the employed farther down the line. 
Most men in our plants are so ignorant of the 
whole purpose of their employment as to really 
have no other objective in mind than to pro- 
duce what they are expected to produce, col- 
lect the pay envelope and go home. It is as- 
tonishing, though, how a man’s interest in his 
problem, his particular performance and his 
attitude toward his organization changes as 
soon as he has a better understanding of these 
other things. 

When we analyze many of the disputes that 
have arisen, we find that they are very largely 
traceable to some small and apparently insig- 
nificant act, often a thoughtless one, which 
gradually precipitates a real issue. Men in in- 
dustry ought to understand what they are in 
industry for. To be sure, their essential pur- 
pose is to gain their livelihood but that is not 
all. If they persist in believing that their only 
function is to get all they can and give as little 
as they can, it is only a question of time before 


the limitations imposed by that policy are going 
to react upon them. 

Few men realize that capital is entitled to 
wages just the same as labor is entitled to 
wages. Few of our employes understand that 
someone has to put up in real money anywhere 
from $3,000 to $5,000 per man before the in- 
strumentalities of work have been provided. 
In other words, an employe is using some one 
else’s capital while he is working. Generally 
employes think only in terms of the actual per- 
formance they themselves provide in produc- 
tion. Questions arise concerning wages, over- 
time and distribution of profits all of which are 
as so much Greek to them, but which can be 
shown to them in almost primary classroom 
form, capable of perfect understanding so that 
they will comprehend the need of profits and of 
automatic machinery and labor-saving devices. 

We need construct only a very few examples. 
One that our firm has used was rather a 
revelation and brought out a point which I 
think very few of our men had ever thought of. 
Practically all concerns have to provide park- 
ing space for workers’ cars and a very con- 
siderable area is provided for that purpose. 
If we followed the policy that some would 
advocate, of not appropriating so much for new 
equipment, for the development of processes 
and methods how many of our people would 
have cars today? If it were not for the pos- 
sibility of making real profits, out of which in- 
dustries are built up, automobiles would prob- 
ably cost $30,000 or $40,000 or $50,000 apiece 
even now. 

The principle of increased production by in- 
creased effort toward the reduction of the cost 
of a commodity so that a human need or desire 
can be more widely satisfied is very important, 
and may be used to indicate in a very simple 
way even to the worker at the bench how much 
larger the trade can be expanded and a better 
opportunity be provided for his shop to grow 
by producing materials in even larger quanti- 
ties per man hour. 

He is, after all, the gainer. More work 
means greater stability for the worker, in- 
creased opportunity to advance through the 
various stages of “ straw boss,” sub-foreman to 
foremanship. I see no reason why in most 
cases, and perhaps in all cases, the workers in 
a plant cannot be taken into the confidence of 
the management on business matters, and enter 
quite frankly and freely into discussions of the 
state of the business, its outlook, and even the 
profit and loss statement. 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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dustry. I understand that the state govern- 
ment is now working with the tobacco men to 
see if a cigarette tobacco cannot be raised in 
Connecticut. 

At the Conference, also, the question was 
asked whether we could raise sugar beets in 
New England. I undertook to investigate and 
I find that we can raise sugar beets here and 
that if it is done there are people who stand 
ready to build a factory. 








The right kind of a State Fair is a decided 
asset to any state and I hope that every mem- 
ber of the Association will support Henry 
Trumbull in his efforts to promote our new 
State Fair. The Association itself has lent its 
cooperation to the movement and with the help 
of all members much can be accomplished. Our 
Association has recognized the efforts of all 
interests in support of the Fair and for that 
reason has recommended that the annual 
Winter Exposition or Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Exposition as it is better known, be 
abandoned for this year. 


INDUSTRIAL NEWS AROUND THE STATE 


CHAPIN-STEVENS GIFT TO PRESIDENT 


Colonel Frank M. Chapin, president of the 
Chapin-Stevens Company of Pine Meadow has 
presented President and Mrs. Coolidge with 
ivory and boxwood rules, made by James Byron 
Tiffany, chief inspector for the plant, who re- 
cently celebrated his 76th birthday. ‘The one 
of boxwood presented to Mrs. Coolidge is 
made of materials brought from the West 
Indies and trimmed with brass from the 
American Brass Company. 

Colonel Chapin’s gift and accompanying 
letter were prompted by the fact that his con- 
cern is approaching its one-hundredth anniver- 
sary. In acknowledgment President Coolidge 
wrote: ‘‘ My dear Mr. Chapin: Thank you 
very much for your interesting letter as well 
as for the fine examples of your product which 
you were kind enough to send to us. I do not 
wonder that you are proud of the business 
record of your company. With best wishes, 

Very truly yours.” 


NEW GILBERT CLOCK COMPANY INTERESTS 


Controlling stock in the William L. Gilbert 
Clock Company of Winsted has been acquired 
by Norman F. Thompson, Jr. of Rockford, 
Illinois, and associates. 

The personnel of the present management 
will remain unchanged. C. E. Williams, who 
has been secretary and general manager for a 
number of years will continue in that capacity 
and R. J. Leighton will continue as treasurer. 
MAIL AWARD TO NEW ENGLAND RAILROADS 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
established new rates for carrying railway mail 
in a decision rendered in a case brought by the 


New England railroads in February 1921. 
The Commission has made its award retro- 


active to that date and unless reversed by the 
courts will mean back payments of about 
$1,500,000 to the New Haven, approximately 
$800,000 to the Boston & Maine and a balance 
of about $1,200,000 to the remaining New 
England roads. 


BELDING AND HEMINWAY UNITE 


One of the most important consolidations of 
Connecticut concerns in recent years took place 
in December when Belding Brothers and Com- 
pany of Rockville purchased the Heminway 
Silk Company operating three plants in Con- 
necticut. The purchase unites two of the larg- 
est silk concerns in the country whose annual 
sales together will approximate $16,000,000. 
The new concern will be known as the Belding- 
Heminway Company. 


CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD TO BUILD 


Work will be started early in the year on a 
new building for Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
Company of Hartford, printers and book 
binders. The building will be at the corner 
of Hicks and Trumbull streets, adjoining the 
present building and will be of reinforced con- 
crete, five stories high exclusive of the base- 
ment. 

The firm will celebrate its ninetieth anni- 
versary in January 1926 and its present officers 
are: Newton C. Brainard, president; J. H. K. 
Davis, vice-president and treasurer; H. W. 
Warren, secretary and assistant treasurer. 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard have been active 
members of the Manufacturers’ Association 
since January 1911 and are the printers of 
Connecticut Industry. 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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ELECTIONS AND SPECIAL BUSINESS 


The report 
of the Nomi- 
nating Com- 
mittee as sub- 
mitted to all 
members of the 
Association in 
September was 
unanimously 
accepted at the 


annual _ ss meet- 
ae, A 
Cook of the 
Royal Type- 


writer Com- 
pany of Hart- 
ford, chairman 
of the commit- 
tee, was unable 
to be present at 
the meeting 
and in his ab- 
sence the re- 
port was presented by H. E. Hasty of the 
Robert Gair Company of Montville. The 
other members of the Nominating Committee 
were W. B. Knight of the Quidnick-Windham 
Manufacturing Company, Willimantic; C. E. 
Williams of the Wm. L. Gilbert Clock Com- 
pany Win- : 
sted, and W. 
T. Andrews 
of the Stam- 
ford Foundry 
Company, 
Stamford. 
Following 
the nomina- 
tions made by 
the committee 
the chair call- 
ed for other 
nominations 
from the 
floor. There 
being none, E. 
Kent Hub- 
bard was re- . 
elected presi- 
dent, John H. 
Goss, vice- 
president, and 
Robert C. Buell, treasurer and secretary of 
the Association, each for a term of one year. 





Cc. B. COOK 





H. E. HASTY 





To take the place of the four directors whose 
terms expired, the following were elected, each 
to serve for a term of four years: 


Director for Windham County, Don H. 





DON H. CURTIS 
DIRECTOR FROM WINDHAM COUNTY 


Curtis, Agent, American Thread Company, 
Willimantic. 

Director at Large, Joseph A. Horne, vice- 
president Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Stamford. 

Director at Large, F. B. Farnsworth, presi- 
dent and treasurer Eastern Machinery Com- 
pany, New Haven. 

Director at Large, H. H. Pease, president 
and treasurer New Britain Machine Company, 
New Britain. 

The board of directors is composed of six- 
teen members, in addition to the officers, the 
terms of four only expiring each year. Those 
whose terms expired at the end of 1925 are 
F. B. Ricketson,, vice-president, Wauregan 
Company, Wauregan; E. A. Moore, chairman 
of board, The Stanley Works, New Britain; 
I. M. Ullman, Strouse, Adler Company, New 
Haven; and Charles T. Treadway, vice-presi- 
dent, Horton Manufacturing Company, Bristol. 

The Executive Committee which consists of 
the three officers and five members of the board 
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of directors is chosen annually by the directors 
and the committee for 1926 will be appointed 





H. H. PEASE 
DIRECTOR AT LARGE 


at the January meeting of the board which 
will probably be held in Hartford. 





J. A. HORNE 
DIRECTOR AT LARGE 


The report of the treasurer was submitted by 
Robert C. Buell, audited by Hadfield, Roth- 
well & Soule. Copies of it will be sent to all 
members of the Association at an early date in 








separate form from the magazine. In intro- 
ducing the treasurer, prior to the submission 
of his report, President Hubbard said: “I 
doubt very much if any of the members realize 
the wonderful support that Mr. Buell gives to 
the officers and the staff in the conduct of Asso- 
ciation activities. He is in touch with us two 
or three times a day and the amount of time 





F. B. FARNSWORTH 
DIRECTOR AT LARGE 


that he gives to the Association can never be 
measured in dollars and cents.” 
THE BANQUET 

Over three hundred attended the banquet, 
the first which the Association has held and the 
enthusiasm which was evidenced indicated that 
members approve of the idea of an evening 
affair. ‘The officers and directors are gratified 
at the results of what was considered as more 
or less of an experiment and unquestionably 
a similar program will be developed for next 
year. Speakers and other guests of the evening 
were in charge of a special reception committee 
consisting of F. J. Kingsbury, chairman; George 
T. Kimball, Charles T. Treadway and J. Henry 
Roraback. 
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COMMITTEE 
By 
Joun H. Goss, Chairman 


Our research service was first undertaken 
two years ago under the supervision of the 
Research Committee. It was thoroughly ex- 
plained at the time, and, in brief, consists of 
a cooperative alliance, so to speak, between 
Yale University and 
Connecticut’s industries. 
Both the material facili- 
ties of Yale as well as 
the services of its staff of 
professors and instruct- 
ors are available just so 
far as our members wish 
to make use of those ser- 
vices and that coopera- 
tion. 

The committee itself 
had a broad viewpoint 
of what it meant by re- 
search and the results 
which it desired to ob- 
tain. On the other hand, 
our members rather 
naturally had a narrower 
idea of what was in- 
tended, and their ten- 
dency has been, as was 
right and proper so far 
as it went, to make use 
of the service with re- 
spect to specific and 
rather immediate prob- 
lems with which they 
were confronted. 

During the first eight months about fifty 
members made use of the bureau and pre- 
sented problems to us for solution or for ad- 
vice. All of these were of a specific nature 
and none of them, it seemed to the committee, 
looked very far into the future nor bore evi- 
dence of being a problem which a member might 
feel would have to be faced in the future and 
for which preparation was essential. 

In the mad rush of business of today most 
of us feel that when late afternoon comes and 
we have taken care of those matters that sweep 
over our desks through the day we are not espe- 
cially anxious to think ahead about what may 
happen in a year or so. 

I do not know that we can be very much 
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blamed. Nevertheless, I want to call your at- 
tention to the fact that the great risk with 
respect to the investments in productive indus- 
trial enterprises of a manufacturing nature, 
such as we have in Connecticut, lies in the 
question of sound man- 
agement. We may have 
satisfactory conditions 
today, but what are we 
going to pass on to the 
next generation? Around 
us there is evidence 
enough of the remains of 
manufacturing establish- 
ments that have had 
their day of prosperity 
and are now nothing but 
ruins. 

There is no assurance 


or no insurance as to 
what the future will 
bring if we industrial 


managers do not think 
more about that future. 
The best protection 
against such uncertainty 
is for us to begin now 
to make use of all the 
facilities that we can 
think of for answering 
questions of probability. 
We are too much given 
to looking no further 
than the nose in front of our face with respect 
to our business and our managerial problems. 

One of the least researched problems in the 
field today is the relationship between the ex- 
ecutives and the employes and the important 
men over them at the plant, individually and 
in groups and in departments. We have not 
yet scratched the surface of that problem per- 
haps because of our great fear of instituting 
a paternalistic program, something which 
everyone in New England abhors. 

We have done a great deal, however, in the 
field of cost accounting in the last ten years and 
tremendous advances have actually been made. 
Such a cost accounting system sets up facts and 
figures for us, reduced to such terms as will en- 
able us to decide whether we are ranging to- 
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ward a profit or toward a loss. Furthermore 
it points out the actual values as closely as pos- 
sible by analyzing those facts and endeavors 
to establish standards for us. 

The men in the Scovill cost accounting 
department try to tell me the standard 
overhead to use in figuring our cost. They 
tell me what it was last year but they cannot 
tell me what it is going to be this year or next 
year. I can point to a wide fluctuation but no 
attempt is made to tell me what the causes of 
that fluctuation are. I recently told them that 
they had just reached a point in their develop- 
ment where they were beginning to infiltrate 
elements of their organization into the pro- 
ducing departments of the plant. They were 
asking my approval as production manager of 
certain things they wanted to do because they 
did not want to interfere with production plans. 
I told them that was the best thing they had 
done yet but cautioned them that they were 
going to begin to very intimately associate 
themselves with human nature and all its pecu- 
liarities and eccentricities. Doing that they 
were dealing with something besides figures 
and something besides producing actual results 
expressed in figures, as they had been doing 
before. They were dealing with the people, 
the actual part of the organization of indus- 
try that they were working for and the chief 
factors in producing those figures. Further- 
more I told them that I was ready to predict 
that in ten years time any cost accounting sys- 
tem which was not able to evaluate human 
characteristics in its statement to the manage- 
ment would be considered out of date. 

Immediately they wanted to know how I 
could evaluate human characteristics. I told 
them that I did not know, but that this was a 
no more abstruse problem than some they had 
successfully met in the past ten years. 

I want at least to know what characteristics 
in the human makeup of my organization are 
plus and what are minus. Then I want to 
know how much relative value plus A has to 
B. Is A better than B? If fostered will or 
will not A produce a tendency that will give 
me a higher plus result in stabilizing the figures 
that are eventually to show what the outcome 
will be of their efforts? That much will help 
and will be a beginning. I want the cost de- 
partment to analyze that thing and be, not a 
paternalistic part, but a real part of my or- 
ganization which the employes will accept as 
a business proposition. 

Here is a very definite problem of research, 
and practically every industrial organization in 
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the state has a cost accounting department that 
can be made use of. Realize, however, that 
you cannot do this with the every-day average 
cost accountant. He must be selected and he 
must be a man who is largely a human en- 
gineer and perhaps incidentally a cost account- 
ant. 

I venture the prediction that this is a method 
that we all can use which is not paternalistic, 
but which if established in the right way will 
produce tremendous results very simply. It 
will be an educational process that will train 
the foremen in your plant just as you have been 
trained to fill your position as plant manager. 
Every foreman, because of these analyses, will 
have the same opportunity to train that you 
have had and the same opportunity to discuss 
common problems. It must be a matter of 
evolution, but it is far better than any pater- 
nalistic system of which I have yet heard. 

Yale University has a Department of Eco- 
nomics and all sorts of other departments that 
will be useful to us in training men. By con- 
sulting the heads of departments who are 
ready to take post graduates we can select a 
man, place him in a department and get him 
to write a thesis on his work. He will have 
given us two or three days a week during this 
period and when he is through he has either 
proved himself worthy or not to go on as a 
part of the organization. We have already 
done that with about twenty or twenty-five men 
from our plant and when they are through they 
are not given charge of help but are put in 
control of methods, of processes, and of the 
control of technic. They are producing re- 
sults that I cannot evaluate but that I know 
are valuable. 

Give some thought to-these problems and 
consult with the Research Committee. We 
will do everything that we can to help you, 
but our chief thought is that we are not going 
to be of much value to you for your immediate 
problems as compared with the bigger problems 
that will show themselves in the future. 


NEXT MONTH 


“SALES PROMOTION FOR NEW 
ENGLAND MANUFACTURERS” 


By A. L. ZEITUNG, Sales Promotion 
Manager of the International 
Company, Meriden. 
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INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 
B 
Pr. En ince Chairman 


Prior to January 1921 coordination of effort 
on the part of local industrial organizations 
was negligible. In fact local secretaries knew 
practically nothing of conditions in other sec- 
tions of the state, except such information as 
filtered through newspaper chan- 
nels or was broadcast by your State 
Association. Proximity to a dis- 
trict determined the degree of 
knowledge with respect to condi- 
tions. Even the number, char- 
acter, name and executive head of 
the numerous local organizations 
were not generally known. 

There was much duplication of 
effort, no centralized agency 
through which the local attitude on 
matters of state and national in- 
terest could be discussed. In fact 
local organizations were farther 
apart mentally than geogra- 
phically. 

The National Association of 
Manufacturers recognized this 
condition nationally, organized the National 
Industrial Council and set about the task of 
forming State Councils to afhliate with the 
national body. Progress was slow. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the officers 
of the State Association that in 1921 they recog- 
nized the lack of cooperation among local in- 
dustrial groups and-organized the Connecticut 
Industrial Council. ‘The board of directors 
through President Hubbard made the organi- 
zation possible and actively encouraged and 
guided its development. Its rapid growth and 
effective service during the past several years 
is a testimonial to the untiring efforts of the 
State Association and to its industrial secre- 
tary who has served as secretary of the Council. 

From a very modest beginning the Council 
is now an effective cooperating state agency 
with a membership comprising not less than 
thirty-two local county and state industrial or- 
ganizations. Several meetings of the Council 


were held during the year, the State Associa- 
tion defraying all expenses except the traveling 
expenses of the presidents and secretaries in 
attendance. 

To discuss all of the matters reviewed and 





P. L. GERETY 


acted upon by the Council during the past year 
is not possible but just a brief comment upon 
some of the items of major importance will no 
doubt be illuminating. 

The proposed Twentieth Amendment com- 
monly miscalled the Child Labor 
Amendment was discussed at con- 
siderable length. Through the 
speakers’ bureau of the Council de- 
bates and public addresses were 
made possible and in this way the 
several secretaries contributed their 
share in crystallizing public senti- 
ment against this proposal. 

During the early days of the 
1925 session of the General As- 
sembly the Council met and dis- 
cussed all bills of importance to 
industry and was an effective aid 
to the Manufacturers Association 
of Connecticut in procuring data 
concerning local reactions to num- 
erous legislative proposals and in 
organizing groups for appearance 
and testimony before the several committees 
of the General Assembly. 

Through meetings of the Council accurate 
information and data was collected and dis- 
seminated regarding industrial disputes. So- 
licitors and their projects are carefully investi- 
gated and those found worthy of support re- 
ceive the consideration they deserve. 

The unrest among the building trades work- 
ers in several sections of the state has had the 
attention of the Council and effective means 
developed providing for cooperation through- 
out the state. At no time have the building 
trades received such support in their difficulties. 

The Council heartily endorses and supports 
the Open Shop Conference of Connecticut. 

The recognized interdependence of industiial 
units is emphasized by the Council. The keen 
interest displayed by all its members is due in 
large measure to the definite recognition on 
their part that industrial wage schedules, diffi- 
culties, activity and conditions in one plant or 
local group directly or indirectly affects all 
plants and groups in the state. This in itself 
promises long life for the Council and a con- 
stantly increasing field of usefulness and service. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF TRAFFIC COMMITTEE 


By 


RAYMOND L. FRENCH, Chairman 


I want first to call your attention to the fact 
that the Trafic Committee is at the service of 
all members. We handle many questions from 
members each year, too numerous to refer to 
in any detail, and we want particularly to reach 
those of you who do not 
have trafic departments, 
and to help you in any 
way we can. Naturally 
no attempt can be made 
towards handling indi- 
vidual rate or classifica- 
tion subjects before the 
various commissions or 
railroads, yet we can and 
will in such cases explain 
the necessary procedure 
and set you on the right 
track at the outset, thus 
saving what would other- 
wise be much wasted 
energy and time. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The railroads as a 
whole have been giving 
excellent service during 
this past year and our 
own road, the “ New 
Haven ” is holding up its 
end. Complaints as to 
service are the exception 
and not the rule as dur- 
ing Government control. 

Week after week we 
read of over one million loaded cars being for- 
warded and seemingly without any great dif_i- 
culty. This is a remarkable record and one 
upon which the roads are to be congratulated. 

Another element of service which should be 
most gratifying to shippers is the reduction in 
the number of freight claims, these having de- 
clined by at least 35%. ‘This condition may 
be attributed to the following factors: 

1. Greater efficiency in the handling of 

freight, 

2. Improved administration and effective- 
ness of the police departments main- 
tained by the various railroads, 

3. Cooperation of the shippers in bringing 

about the better packing of freight ship- 
ments with especial reference to security, 
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not only from thieves, but also from the 
danger of boxes breaking open and their 
contents being lost while in transit. 


REGIONAL Apvisory BOARDS 


To my mind, the vari- 
ous Regional Advisory 
Boards which have been 
established in various 
sections of the country, 
by the American Rail- 
way Association, are in 
great part responsible 
for the absence of car 
shortage during the past 
year, and this leads me 
to think that the New 
England Regional Ad- 
visory Board whose first 
meeting was held in 
Hartford during the 
latter part of October, 
will be of material aid 
to us in the future. 

These Boards function 
through cooperation be- 
tween shipper and car- 
rier, both sides getting 
their feet under the table 
and calling a spade a 
spade. Questions of ser- 
vice are dealt with and 
if I know you manufac- 
turers, “SERVICE” is 
a slogan with you. 

Get behind our Regional Advisory Board and 
mutual benefit will accrue to both sides. 
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Moror TRANSPORTATION 


Motor transportation has become one of the 
knotty problems which remain unsolved, but, as 
you have already heard the important recom- 
mendations of our president on this subject, 
published in the December ConNecticUT IN- 
pustrY, I will merely pass over this by stat- 
ing that it is so vital to each and every one of 
you manufacturers that you should have a study 
make of it from the viewpoint of the particular 
problems with which you are confronted. 


CoAL 
The supply of hard coal and its usual sub- 
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stitutes will not last any length of time, and, if 
your employes are to be looked out for, there 
must be a free movement of prepared sizes of 
bituminous. 

You already know that one route from the 
West Virginia coal fields has been opened by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It is 
our hope that the Commission very shortly 
will open others and we are working towards 
that end and doing everything in our power to 
improve the situation. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


Everything indicates that a number of the 
bills which we fought in the last Congress, some 
of which died due only to the closing of the 
session, will be revamped and once more be- 
come prominent. 

Among these is the “‘ Gooding Bill’ which 
would have increased our rates materially both 
water and rail, doing away with such benefits 
as should naturally accrue to us because of our 
geographical location. 


Rate CAsEs 

There have been and are still pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission rate 
cases which are of vital importance to Con- 
necticut. 

The Eastern Class Rate Adjustment which 
started last year is still in abeyance. It con- 
templates an entire readjustment of rates in 
Official Classification Territory, and is of such 
moment to this section that counsel has been 


employed. The proposals advanced would add - 


many hundreds of thousands of dollars to your 
freight bills and possibly be of distinct advan- 
tage to middle west competitors. This matter 
has occupied much time of the committee and 
we shall continue to follow it closely. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission at 
this time is holding hearings on I. C. C. 17000. 
This case involves the entife country and was 
started by the Commission as a result of the 
Hoch-Smith Resolution, S. J. 107, a most per- 
nicious bit of legislation, made at the instance 
of the western farmers and passed at a time 
when there was an existing depression in agri- 
culture, now no longer the case. As purely 
class legislation it should be repealed. Con- 
gress proposed in this to subsidize agriculture 
by reducing freight rates on agricultural com- 
modities without regard to the factors which 
normally control such rates and at the expense 
of higher grade commodities. It offers, more- 
over, a most unsound theory, namely, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should con- 
sider depression in industry a basis for the low- 
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ering or increasing of rates. All of this to our 
minds is contrary to the provisions of the 
Transportation Act of 1920 and I quote here 
a statement which the Commission itself made 
in one case: 


“The test of the reasonableness of 
the rate is not the amount of the profit 
in the business of a shipper or manu- 
facturer but whether the rate yields a 
reasonable compensation for the ser- 
vices rendered. If the prosperity of the 
manufacturer is to have a controlling in- 
fluence this would justify a higher rate 
on the traffic of the prosperous manu- 
facturer than on that of the less pros- 
perous. The right to participate in the 
prosperity of a shipper by raising rates 
is simply a license to the carrier to ap- 
propriate that prosperity; or, in other 
words, to transfer the shipper’s legiti- 
mate profit in this business from the 
shipper to the carrier.” 


Can you, as manufacturers, exist under any 
such rate theory? To this the answer is most 
emphatically, ‘‘ No.”” The board of directors 
of the Association at their September meeting 
passed the following resolution: 


“VOTED: That the board of directors 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut, believing that the prin- 
ciples involved in legislation emanating 
from the Hoch-Smith Resolution are 
prejudicial to the best interests of the 
country at large and to the interests of 
the shipping public, record themselves 
as opposed to said resolution and as 
favoring its repeal at the next session 
of Congress.” 


I recommend that all members give this seri- 
our thought with the idea of helping the com- 
mittee in its efforts to have the resolution re- 
pealed through the present Congress, thus sav- 
ing thousands of dollars which are being use- 
lessly expended through the hearings of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and by the 
same token keeping the theory of rate mening 
on a sound basis. 


In CONCLUSION 


I again want to express my appreciation for 
the cooperation received by the Trafic Com- 
mittee from the Executive Office, and wish at 
this time to publicly thank members of my own 
committee for their hard work and the con- 
tinuous effort they are expending and I know 
will continue to expend in behalf of the manu- 
facturers of this state. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 
By 


Guy P. MILLER, Chairman 


Your committee is pleased to report that no 
legislation inimical to your interests was en- 
acted during the past session of the General 
Assembly, and we shall hope that some credit 
for this may be due to the eternal vigilance 
which the committee has 
maintained and its close 
contact with the state’s 
financial affairs. 

Probably the most im- 
portant tax matter re- 
quiring the attention of 
the Association during 
this year was the change 
suggested in the method 
of levying taxes con- 
tained in the 1924 report 
of the State Tax Com- 
missioner and relating to 
taxation of tangible per- 


sonal property of corpo- 


rations. The Commis- 
sioner said, ‘‘ the remedy 
for the difficulty involved 
in the taxation of this 
class of property lies in 
the enactment of a law 
imposing a tax at a low 
rate on the gross income 
of manufacturers and 
merchants, the same to 
be in lieu of the present 
advalorem tax on all per- 
sonal property, including 
machinery and equipment 
of such taxpayers.” 
Rumors of action this session-caused the As- 
sociation and its committee serious concern and 
an investigation was immediately undertaken 
so that we would not be taken unawares nor 
be unequipped with the full facts with which 
to meet such a situation. Professor Fairchild 
was accordingly engaged to make a survey 
which would show the rate of tax necessary to 
produce an amount of income equal to that 
raised by the present method. Professor Fair- 
child’s report showed that a flat rate of about 
one-half of one per cent on gross sales would 
yield the same revenue. The ratio of this rate 
to the general property tax rate is approxi- 
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mately one-fourth, the average tax rate for the 
state being about 21 mills. Your Association 
did not take a position either in favor of or 
opposed to the plan but in view of the facts 
gathered by your committee it was felt that in 
case a gross income tax 
law were adopted that 
the rate should not be a 
flat one but in proportion 
to the property tax rate 
of the town. On account 
of the difficulties involved 
in drawing an equitable 
bill and the undoubted 
fact that those affected 
would be divided in 
opinion, some for and 
some against as their in- 
terests would be affected, 
.the bill suggested was 
never introduced in the 
General Assembly. If 
this matter should again 
come up at a future ses- 
sion, the information in 
our files would be invalu- 
able. : 

With Federal taxes 

going down and munici- 
pal taxes going up the 
distribution of the local 
burden of taxation be- 
comes more and more im- 
portant and will, without 
question, result in new 
legislation in the future. 
This is the thought which the Committee on 
Finance and Taxation has constantly before it 
and one which will bear much consideration b 
manufacturers generally. The so-called ‘“ Rip- 
per’’ Bill passed by the last legislature was 
considered a drastic measure necessary to cor- 
rect tax conditions in Bridgeport. The so- 
called “ Czar Bill” which also passed increased 
the powers of the State Tax Commissioner over 
local tax officials. 

During the past year the committee recom- 
mended that a number of bills be opposed, such 
as two measures to reduce the state tax on 
towns $500,000; a bill permitting tax records 
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more than seven years old to be destroyed; 
one allowing the valuation of buildings to be 
determined by deducting depreciation from cost 
of reconstruction; one requiring land to be 
valued separately from buildings and a number 
of others, all of which were rejected. 

The committee withdrew from active par- 
ticipation in the discussions over the gasoline 
tax increase because this was early divorced 
from general tax matters due to the fact that 
all proceeds from it were required by law to go 
to the highways and the matter, therefore, be- 
came part of the program of the Trafic Com- 
mittee. 

More than forty other tax bills occupied 
much time and attention of the committee and 
the staff in thoroughly investigating them to 
determine the Association’s position. Among 
these were such measures as the bills to reim- 
burse the towns for losses of taxes on land used 
by the state; the motion picture tax, insurance 
taxes, etc. 

The Association has very carefully watched 
the efforts to reduce the tax on insurance com- 
panies, because of the possible results upon 
manufacturers’ taxes at a later date. Orig- 
inally 3% reduction was proposed for mutual 
companies but a bill was finally passed which 
provided a 344% rate for 1926 and 1927 and 











NEW MEMBERS 


The Association welcomes this month a num- 
ber of new members. ‘These are 


The Harris-Hart Company, New Haven. 

Mystic Worsted Mills, Inc., Mystic. 

Central Vermont Railway Company, Ver- 
mont. 

The Tuttle Brick Company, Middletown. 

The American Brick Company, Berlin. 

The R. O. Clark & Son Brick Co., East 
Berlin. 

F. H. Holmes, New Britain. 

The Donnelly Brick Company, New Britain. 

The I. L. Stiles & Son Brick Co., North 
Haven. 

The Stiles & Reynolds Brick Co., North 
Haven. 

The Richard Murray Brick Co., Kensington. 

The Berlin Brick Company, Kensington. 

Peter Paul Candy Mfg. Co., Inc., Nauga- 
tuck. 

The Heim Grinder Company, Danbury. 
E. H. Hotchkiss Company, Norwalk. 
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3% thereafter as against the present rate of 
34%4%. This is not expected to make any 
appreciable difference in the state’s returns 
as the normal growth of these companies would 
approximately compensate the loss from the 
reduced rate. 

A substitute was passed for S. B. 260, tax- 
ing insurance companies with capital stock, 
which reduces their tax also by graduating scale 
from present 10-mill tax rate to a tax of 8 
mills in 1926, 6 mills in 1927 and 4 mills in 
1928 and each succeeding year. The franchise 
tax is reduced from 5 mills to 2 mills of the 
fair market value of stock, with no exemptions. 
Out of the 1% tax, or its new substitute, the 
state receives only that portion derived from 
non-resident stockholders or about 18%, the 
balance going to municipalities. 

Once more I express the hope that members 
will make full use of the Association in solving 
their tax problems. Inquiries directed to the 
office will bring prompt replies and any matters 
which they care to have the committee consider 
will be gladly acted upon. 

I should like to take occasion also at this 
time to express the committee’s appreciation of 
the cooperation which has always been ex- 
tended to it in its investigations by Tax Com- 
missioner Blodgett and his staff. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT TO BRIDGEPORT 
CHORUS 


At the December meeting of the Board of © 
Directors, a resolution was passed expressing 
appreciation to the Bridgeport Chorus for the 
musical program which it gave at the annual 
meeting. ‘The resolution is as follows: 


VOTED: That the board of directors 
of the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Connecticut extend their heartiest 
thanks and appreciation to the Manu- 
facturers’ Chorus of Bridgeport for 
their kindness in entertaining members 
of the State Association at the recent 
annual meeting of that body; that the 
directors feel furthermore that the suc- 
cess of the banquet must be largely at- 
tributed to the excellent entertainment 
which the Chorus provided and that 
this combined with the evidence of co- 
operation and interest is deeply appre- 
ciated by the officers, directors and 
members of the Association. 
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INDUSTRIAL NEWS 
(Continued from Page 33) 


STANLEY WORKS TO OPERATE ABROAD 

The Stanley Works of New Britain have 
practically concluded arrangements to manu- 
facture certain of their products in Europe, 
for sale in foreign markets. 
OPEN SHOP CONFERENCE ELECTS OFFICERS 

At the recent annual meeting of the Open 
Shop Conference of Connecticut, Inc., Harry 
B. Kennedy of the Hoggson & Pettis Manu- 
facturing Company of New Haven was elected 
chairman of the Council. Stanley H. Bullard, 
of the Bullard Machine Tool Company, 
Bridgeport, was elected vice-president, Thomas 
J. Kelly, of the Manufacturers Association of 
Hartford County, honorary vice-chairman, and 
W. J. Wilcox, of the Meriden Manufacturers 
Association, was elected secretary and treas- 
urer. The names of Harry McLachlan of the 
H. McLachlan Company, Danbury, and Al- 
pheus Winter, of the Manufacturers Associa- 
tion of Bridgeport, were added to the Council. 


OTTERSON GENERAL COMMERCIAL EN- 
GINEER FOR WESTERN ELECTRIC 


John E. Otterson, formerly president of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Company of New 
Haven, and since 1924 assistant general super- 
intendent of the International Western Elec- 
tric Company, has recently been appointed gen- 
eral commercial engineer of the Western Elec- 
tric Company. 

INSECTICIDE AND DISINFECTANT MANUFAC- 
TURERS MEET 

Connecticut representatives attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Insecticide and Distinfect- 
ant Manufacturers’ Association held in New 
York, at the Hotel Astor, on December 14-16. 
K. A. Dolge of the C. B. Dolge Company of 
Westport is chairman of the organization’s 
publicity committee and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by J. E. Holloway of the same com- 
pany. 

HAWLEY RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 

BRIDGEPORT ASSOCIATION 

At the annual meeting of the Manufac- 
turers Association of Bridgeport, held in that 
city recently, George S. Hawley was re-elected 
president. Mr. Hawley is vice-president of the 
Bridgeport Gas Light Company and a member 
of the Finance and Taxation Committee of the 
Manufacturers Association of Connecticut. 

NORTON COMPANY INCORPORATED 

After January 1, 1926, the paper board 
business conducted by C. H. Norton at North 
Westchester will be known as The C. H. Nor- 
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ton Company. C. H. Norton will be presi- 
dent, the personnel remaining unchanged. 


SECOND NEW ENGLAND FORESTRY 
CONGRESS 


The Second New England Forestry , Con- 
gress was held in Springfield, December 10, 11 
and 12, and the Association was represented 
there by Wilson H. Lee, chairman of its Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


GOVERNOR CHAIRMAN OF NEW AIR LINE 

Governor ‘Trumbull has been elected chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Colonial 
Air Transport, Inc., a new company formed 
by merging the Colonial Air Lines and the 
Eastern Air’ Transport. W. Irving Bullard, 
vice-president of the E. H. Jacobs Manufac- 
turing Company, Danielson, is president of the 
new concern and two other members of the 
Association, Leonard S. Horner, vice-president 
of the Acme Wire Company, New Haven, and 
Harris Whittemore, president of the Eastern 
Malleable Iron Company, Naugatuck are vice- ° 
presidents. Other Connecticut men included on 
the board of directors are Stanley H. Bullard, 
vice-president of the Bullard Machine Tool 
Company of Bridgeport, Lloyd L. Anderson 
of Waterbury and B. H. Matthies, secretary of 
H. A. Mathews Manufacturing Company of 
Seymour. 

The company will operate planes between 
Boston and New Brunswick, New Jersey via 
Hartford and New York, and J. T. Trippe of 
New York is managing director. 

ARROW ELECTRIC ENTERTAINS NURSES 

Thirty-five members of the Industrial Nurses’ 
Association were the guests of the Arrow Elec- 
tric Company of Hartford at a supper and en- 
tertainment held at the plant. Officials of the 
company attended and William F. Taylor, wel- 
fare manager, acted as toastmaster. 


PRESIDENT HUBBARD TALKS TO LUMBER- 
MEN 


President Hubbard of the State Association 
spoke at the annual meeting of the Lumber 
Dealers Association of Connecticut, held at 
Bridgeport on December 16, the subject of his 
address being “ Cooperation Between Organi- 
zations.’ 

MERRITT HAS ANNIVERSARY 

Schuyler Merritt of Stamford, Congressman 
from Connecticut and a manufacturer of promi- 
nence has recently celebrated his seventy-second 
birthday. Mr: Merritt is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Yale & Towne Manu- 
facturing Company, and has been a member of 
Congress since November, 1917. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


REGULATION OF WATER CARRIERS 


At its December meeting the Traffic Com- 
mittee registered its opposition to proposals 
which had been advanced to place under the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission all water carriers operating in inter- 
state commerce from port to port between states 
or possessions of the United States and oper- 
ating in foreign commerce between points in 
the United States and its possessions and a 
foreign country. This proposal, which would 
also regulate intercoastal carriers was docketed 
by the New England Traffic League for its 
meeting December 15 and the Association was 
represented at the meeting in opposition to the 
proposal. Following a discussion of the sub- 


ject the League voted to oppose any legislation 
looking to the control of port to port rates. 


McCHORD LEAVES COMMISSION 
Charles C. McChord resigned December 21 


from the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
President Coolidge nominated R. V. Taylor of 
Mobile, Alabama to fill the unexpired term. 
The name of Thomas L. Woodlock, serving 
a recess appointment, was sent to the Senate 
the same day. 


GOODING BILL AGAIN WITH US 
The Gooding Long and Short Haul Bill 


(now known as S. 575) which promoted so 
much discussion during the last session of Con- 
gress, has again been introduced by Senator 
Gooding of Idaho and will be strenuously op- 
posed by the Association as in the past. In 
April 1924 when this matter was before Con- 
gress the Association issued in Traffic Bulletin 
216 a full explanation of what the bill would 
mean.. Briefly its provisions: 


1. Would require the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to hold public hearings on every 
Fourth Section violation presented. 


2. Would deprive the Commission of the 
right to give water and rail lines Fourth Sec- 
tion relief. 

3. Would withhold any Fourth Section re- 
lief to meet water competition. 


4. Would require carriers to wipe out every 
Fourth Section violation within six months from 
the time the bill is passed. 


5. Would require adjustment of present 
rates so that they would not be lower for long 
haul than highest rate now charged for short 
haul. 


The measure in full is as follows: 


‘““ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress Assembled, That section 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, 
is hereby amended by adding thereto a new 
paragraph as follows: 

‘(3) No common carrier shall be author- 
ized to charge less for a longer than for a 
shorter distance for the transportation of pas- 
sengers or of a like kind of property, over the 
same line or route in the same direction, the 
shorter being included within the longer dis- 
tance, on account of water competition either 
actual or potential or direct or indirect: Pro- 
vided, That such authorizations. on account 
of water competition, as may be lawfully in 
effect on December 7, 1925, shall not be re- 
quired to be changed except upon the further 
order of the Commission: And Provided 
Further, That the provisions of this paragraph 
shall not apply to rates o nimport and export 
traffic, including trafic coming from or destined 
to a possession or dependency of the United 
States ’.” 

Through Chairman French of its Traffic 
Committee the Association last year advised 
our representatives in Congress that if this sec- 
tion of the law must be changed, in the in- 
terests of New England some arrangement 
should be made whereby the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may authorize rail rates 
from port to port which are low enough to 
meet water competition, and if some inland 
point is to be protected, it should be only by 
allowing rail rates to be used which would be 
the sum of the local to or from the port plus 
the water rate from port to port, if such rates 
made for a lower rate than the prevailing all 
rail rate. 


NEW ENGLAND SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD 
MEETING 

The second regular meeting of the New 
England Shippers Advisory Board will be held 
at the Congress Square Hotel, Portland, 
Maine, on Friday and Saturday, January 29 
and 30, 1926. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 9:30 
Friday morning and the first session of the 
Board will be at 1:30 P. M. that day. On 
Friday evening there will be an informal dinner 
at the Congress Square Hotel under the auspices 
of the Maine Traffic Association and Governor 
Brewster of Maine will be among the speakers. 
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FEDERAL TAXATION SERVICE BUREAU 


Main Provisions of the New Revenue Bill 


For the information of members the Asso- 
ciation has prepared a brief of the new Rev- 
enue Act, H. R. 1, as submitted by Chairman 
Green of the Ways and Means Committee to 
the House of Representatives. It has been 
passed by the House in substantially this form 
and goes to the Senate January 4. This 
measure is intended to apply to 1925 incomes 
and will unquestionably pass the Senate early 
in the year so that the new provisions may be 
included in the March 15 forms unless there is 
an unexpected delay. When passed in its final 
form, copies will be sent by the Association to 
all members who desire them. 

Following are the important provisions of 
the proposed bill: 

Normal Income Rates: Reduced from 2% 
to 144% on first $4,000 of taxable income; 
from 4% to 3% on next $4,000 and from 6% 
to 5% on the remainder. Exemption for 
single persons increased from $1,000 to $1,500 
and for married persons from $2,500 to $3,500. 

Surtax Rates: Graduated scale beginning 
with incomes of $10,000, the maximum rate of 
20% applying on incomes of over $100,000. 
Present rate is 37% on incomes of $100,000 
or over and maximum of 40% on everything 
over $500,000. 

Earned Income: Basis for 25% credit for 
earned income increased from $10,000 to $20,- 
000. Applies both to normal and surtaxes. 
First $5,000 on personal income considered 
earned. 

Gift Tax: Repealed. Provides however, 
that a gift of over $5,000 made within two 
years of death of testator is taxable. 

Inheritance Tax: Rate reduced from 1% 
on net estate not in excess of $50,000 to 20% 
for over $10,000,000. Exemption of $50,000 
as at present. Increase from 25% to 80% of 
credit allowed in federal settlements of amount 
paid on state inheritance taxes. 

Excise Taxes: Paragraph 1, Section 600 re- 
pealed. This imposed tax of 3% upon auto- 
mobile truck chassis and automobile wagon 
chassis sold or leased for more than $1,000 and 
upon automobile truck bodies and automobile 
wagon bodies sold or leased for more than 
$200. In both cases tires, inner tubes, parts 
and accessories were included. 

Tax on passenger automobile chassis and 
bodies and motor cycles (including tires, inner 
tubes, parts and accessories sold with the car) 


reduced from 5% to 3%. ‘This becomes effec- 
tive 30 days after passage of bill but provides 
rebate for cars in dealers’ hands at that time 
on which full tax has been paid. No rebate 
will be allowed on trucks, accessories and parts. 

Tax repealed of 2%4% on tires, inner tubes, 
parts or accessories sold to any person other 
than a manufacturer or producer of automo- 
biles, trucks, motorcycles or tractors. 

Pistols, except those sold for use of the 
United States or of any state, territory or pos- 
session of United States or political sub-division 
thereof, are taxed at 10%. 

All other firearms and ammunition taxes re- 
pealed. 

Taxes on the following are repealed: cam- 
eras, films and plates (excepting moving-pic- 
ture and X-ray) ; cigar and cigarette holders, 
pipes and humidors; coin-operated devices; art 
objects; deeds and conveyances; jewelry. 


Admission Tax: Present tax of 10% on 
spoken drama and opera repealed. 


Tax on Distilled Beverages: Present tax on 
imported distilled spirits clearly defined as in- 
ternal revenue tax to make them subject to tax 
when sold on forfeiture. Commissioner author- 
ized to exempt when sold to industrial-alcohol 
plants for denaturation and redistillation. 


Publicity: Publicity clause repealed. Con- 
gressional committees to have access to returns. 

Board of Tax Appeals: Salaries increased 
from $7,500 to $10,000. Board now super- 
cedes Federal District Courts as agency for 
hearing all disputed tax cases in its territory. 
On appeal, findings of fact to have same status 
as verdict of a jury. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals denied right to send back cases on ground 
of new evidence. When it appears that pro- 
ceedings before Board have been brought for 
purposes of delay, damages not in excess of 
$500 may be assessed. 

Taxpayer to have 60 days to appeal to Tax 
Board. If adverse decision is granted he may 
appeal directly to Circuit Court of Appeals and 
on writ of certiori to United States Supreme 
Court. 

Creation of Tax Investigation Commission: 
To include five from Senate, five from House 
and five appointed by the President. 

Total Reductions: Total reductions of 
$325,736,000 of which $194,575,000 is from 


income tax. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATION COMMITTEE 


(Continued from Page 32) 


A short time ago the question of time and a 
half for overtime arose, particularly with ref- 
erence to a department that until a few months 
back had not even had a full week’s work. 
The question was very readily answered when 
the employes understood that for a considerable 
period they were given a longer period of hours 
each week than we had any reason to operate 
from the standpoint of orders, and that we had 
been piling up material in order to keep the 
organization together and to yield employment 
to a large number of men that might not have 
found employment elsewhere. 

There is always a quid pro quo, and when 
that understanding has been injected an entirely 
different reaction follows. I do not believe in 
the practice followed in so many plants of 
merely arbitrarily posting a notice with regard 
to wage changes. I think a great many dis- 
putes can be traced right back to such a prac- 
tice. All organizations are composed of lead- 
ers and followers, the leaders, of course being 
in the minority. If the leaders can be brought 





CONNECTICUT INDUSTRY 


and PACIFIC COAST SALES 
The Connecting Link 


THE FASTEST INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


15 DAYS COAST -TO-COAST 


Standard Terminal Rates and Unequalled Service to 


Los ANGELES SAN Francisco SEATTLE PorTLAND San DiEGO 
Tacoma VANCOUVER OAKLAND BELLINGHAM Everett VICTORIA 







SAILINGS: From Pier 61 North River, New York City 
S.S. Mongolia Feb. 11 S. S. Mongolia Apr. 1 
S.S. Finland Feb. 25 S. S. Finland Apr. 15 


S.S. Manchuria Mar. 18 S.S. Manchuria May 6 


Freight — Passengers — U. 8. Mails — Refrigerated Cargo 


World-Wide Services through Affiliated Lines: 


AMERICAN LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
LEYLAND LINE 


No. 1 B’dway, New York. 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR DOMINION 


Tel. “Bowling Green” 8300 





International Mercantile Marine Company 


together and facts placed before them they will 
know enough about the conditions that make 
changes in wages or other policies necessary. 
Such men can very readily guide and influence 
the entire organization. 

Confidence is the keynote of the whole thing. 
Whatever is done must be so done as to in- 
vite confidence and we must so conduct ourselves 
that confidence is a natural consequence of any 
discussion. If employes have the belief that 
everything being presented represents actual 
facts, that there is not an ulterior motive, it is 
then not a difficult thing to establish a relation- 
ship between the employed and the employer 
that is harmonious, valuable to the organiza- 
tion and that in the end reacts favorably on 
both whose interests after all are quite the 
same — a successful business. 

I think that the efforts to bring about a 
better understanding of our business affairs by 
the people in our plants is one of the very best 
investments any of us can make. We think so 
from the little experience that we have had in 
our plant and commend it heartily to everyone 
who has not attempted it for in the end it will 
make for a happier and effective relationship 
in any industrial family. 
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Manufacturers 
of Connecticut 


since 1836. 







The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 
Hartford, 
Conn. 
























Victor Steam Coal is pro- 
duced in the Central Penn- 
sylvania field, from mines 
in Clearfield, Cambria and 
Indiana Counties on the 
lines of the New York Cen- 
tral, Cambria and Indiana 
and Pennsylvania Rail- 
roads. Tidewater deliveries 
at Canton Piers, Baltimore, 
Md., Port Richmond and 
Greenwich Piers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Port Reading, 
South Amboy, Elizabeth- 
port, Port Liberty and Pier 
18, Jersey City, New York 
Harbor. 








PEALE, PEACOCK & KERR 


OnE Broapway, New York 
Operating Offices: ST. BENEDICT, PA., Cambria County 





The Pneumo-Gravity Process 


puts coal cleaning in the ‘‘mechanical operation’’ class, 
and takes it out of the fell grip of the human factor, with 
all its wasteful failings. 


What’s the result? Better, cleaner, more uniformly 
prepared coal, coming through to your storage yard and 
your hoppers without sensible variation inB. T. U. content- 
with as nearly absolute uniformity as Nature will permit, 
and with far higher elimination of impurities than is com- 
mercially possible with hand picking. No water is used 
in this process, either—no excess freight charges, nor 
freezing troubles in winter. - 


Try a single car of VICTOR COAL—then check up on 


results. 


NortTH AMERICAN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA 





SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list without charge any new or used 
equipment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by the 
fifteenth day of the month preceding publication. 


FOR SALE 


Gas fired Triad furnace. Outside diam. 21”. 
34”. Excellent condition and reasonable. 


Address S. E. 136. 


Height 


1—115 volt D.C. Shepard hoist single I-beam type, 
cage control, double drive motor driven trolley, 
1 ton capacity, maximum lift 20’, speed 40-80’ 
per minute with 4 H.P. 940 RPM C.W. motor. 
Trolley speed 350-400’. 
Address S. E. 137. 


Outside fire escape 6 stories in height, with a large 
platform at each floor. 


Address S. E. 138. 


For sale at low price. 


2— Allis-Chalmers Corliss steam engines direct con- 
nected to Allis-Chalmers generators. Specifica- 
tions as follows: diameter of cylinder 14”; stroke 
of piston 24”; diameter of fly wheel 9 ft.; dia- 
meter of shaft 814”; length center of shaft to 
end of cylinder 11 ft. 6”. 150 R.P.M. Generators 
are 100 K.W. 150 R.P.M. 232/240 volts. 416 
amperes. Direct current. In perfect condition. 
Address S. E. 134. 


WANTED TO BUY 


I—motor generator set to deliver 110 volts DC, 
1000 amperes, motor to be run on 220 volt AC, 


60 cycle, 3 phase. 
Address S. E. 139. 


PROPERTY FOR SALE 


Completely equipped brick yard for sale. 500,000 
rack ‘capacity. Steam dryer, 25,000 capacity. 
5,000,000 capacity shed. New Haven brick ma- 
chine, daily capacity 48,000. Total acreage 90, 
30 acres clay land. 4 tenement houses, 1-8 room, 
2-5 room, 1-6 room. 1 Vulcan dinkey engine and 
6 cars. 


Desirable shop of modern construction containing 
7,500 sq. ft. Garage, plenty of land and rail- 
road facilities at hand. Located in growing sec- 
tion with ample labor supply. Suitable for light 
or heavy manufacturing. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED — Manufacturing, development of me- 
chanical ideas, experimental work; tools, jigs, fix- 
tures, punches, dies, special machinery. Years of 
experience in this field. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


This department is open to all members without charge. 


All copy 


must be in the hands of the editor by the fifteenth day of the month pre- 


ceding publication. 


PRODUCTION SUPERINTENDENT — Fifteen 
years as practical mechanic on tool, metal pattern, 
gauge, instrument and machine building, including 
repairs and maintenance. Eight years as foreman of 
production tool room and machine shop. Knowledge 
of foundry practice on interchangeable parts of steel, 


iron and brass. Address P. W. 195. 


EMPLOYMENT OR WELFARE MANAGER — 
Age 36. Graduate Colby College. Three years’ ex- 
perience in industrial school for boys, three years with 
industrial firms in employment and personnel work. 
Two years production work in rubber concern. Ad- 
dress P. W. 196. 


SHIPPING CLERK — Young man with two to 
three years’ experience in shipping department of 


large retail stores wishes position with industrial con- 
cern. Address P. W. 197. 


EXECUTIVE'S ASSISTANT — Age 26. Graduate 
of Wesleyan. Three years in home office of large 
insurance company in group division handling corre- 
spondence and underwriting new business. Seeks con- 
nection with industrial concern. Address P. W. 192. 


ACCOUNTANT — Graduate of American Institute 
of Banking and member of National Association of 
Cost Accountants. Six years’ experience as accountant 
and head bookkeeper. Address P. W. 193. 


SALES EXECUTIVE — Age 38, married. Thirteen 
years’ experience in textile and metal manufacturing 


concerns in production and sales work. Prefers new 
connection in sales division. Address P. W. 194. 





Agency 


We are not an advertising 
agency, in that we do not 
buy space in periodicals for 
our clients, but we are 
producers of advertising 
material, booklets, folders, 
catalogs, sales letters and 


the like. 


The Graphic Arts Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 
Graphic Arts Bidg. 172 High St. 














BRIDGEPORT New HAven HARTFORD 
49 Cannon St. 183 Ann St. 


Elevators 


FOR EVERY SERVICE 


THAT HE 


Who runs may read we make 


these advertisements short. 
“MADE IN CONNECTICUT” 


You want the best forwarding h-siaaialie: hill Ys 


service you can buy. thirty years of good work. 


That is the only kind we sell. Member of 


The Manufacturers Association of Connecticut from 
Send us your next shipment and its birth 
‘ The Elevator Manufacturers Association of U. S.A, 
make us prove it. The National Association of Manufacturers 
The National Metal Trades Association 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce 


THE EASTERN MACHINERY CO. 


FACTORY anp MAIN OFFICE 
250 AsHmun St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


F. B. FarnswortnH, President and Treasurer 


JOHN H. FAUNCE, Inc. 


Freight Contractors and Forwarders 


Custom House BroKERs 


Public Ledger Bldg. 8-10 Bridge St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. New York City. 


Paut B. FarNswortH, Secretary 











Namber 11 
of a 
Series 


Plant of R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 
Wallingford, Conneeticut 
Manufacturers of Wallace Silver, Sterling and Plate 


The guarantee of complete satisfaction that goes with every piece of Wallace Silver 


makes customers for Wallace. 
Our guarantee of satisfaction is making customers daily for 


PREMIUM SMOKELESS COAL 


Positive Delivery Guaranteed 
Nature’s 
a Analysis 
urest Moisture 1.02 
Volatile 17.53 
’ Haven and boats discharging at New Haven, Coston rae 
Ash 4.04 
Allyn’s Point and other Sound ports. Sdishor 55 
A Product B. T.U. (As R) 15,078 
of the 


Prepared (Lump, Egg, Stove and Nut) all rail S. T.U. Dey) 16,233 
= Ash Fusion 3,000°Plus 


Deposit Run-of-mine from storage in yard at New 


Ages 


from mines in West Virginia. 


A trial will convince you as it has the many who are using it 


H. E. FRIEND & CO,, INc. 


New Haven 


177 Church Street 
Telephone Colony 5440 


MINE RUN 
SMITHING 


PREMIUM SMOKELESS COAL 





